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ABSTRACT 

Intended to stimulate public discussion on the aims 
and policies of New Zealand education, this background paper has 
three major sections. The first section discusses the role of 
education in relation to equal opportunity, democracy, cultural 
difference, national development, and personal development. In part 
two, graphs, tables, and text give a summary view of enrollment 
trends, demand for teachers, academic attainment of students, and 
expenditures. The concluding section summarizes policy commitments 
and raises questions that bear on further developments within the 
system of public education. Photographs may reproduce poorly. 
(Author/DH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This si ah mint first appeared as a backgrount' paper, entitled Public Educaium in l^>72. tor the 
first phase of the Kducational Priorities C onfcrcnce, held at Victoria University of Wellington, 
15 16 August 1^72. No attempt was made in it to assign priority to any of the issues raised. That 
task had been given to the Advisor) C\nincil on F-ducational Planning, uhose statement 'Priorities 
in {•duLati4>rr was aisi> available to the C\)nferencc. 

Sot)n after the change of (iovernmcnl in November 1972, Hon. P. A. Amos, Minister of 
Jiducalion, replaced the l:ducalii>nal Priorities C onference with an Hdueaiional Development 
C onference and lt)ok various steps to stimulate public discussion on aims and policies in education. 
Puhlw Eihuatum in AVu /xakiml is published as pa*! of the Department s contribution to that 
end. 

The Malemenl 's in three pa.'ts. ^^lrl I, Hducaiion in the New Zealand Community, discusses 
the role of education in relalu n to five main issues: equalising opportunity through education; 
educaiitm and democracN : educ ation and cultural difference; cducaliun and national devel^^p- 
ment: and educaiit>n and personal development. Part 2, The Scale of the Opemiion, gives in 
graphs, tables, and text a ^unurar^ view of trends and forecasts of enrolments, the demand for 
teachers at all levels i^f the svsieni, the academic attainments of students, and present and estimated 
future expenditure im educaliim. Part 3, Policies and Issues, summarises the main commitments 
of policv and raises questii>ns th it hear on further develi^pments within the system of public 
education. 
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PART ONE 

Education in the New Zealand Community 



Ni;w iJhAi.ANi)i'.R.s set great store by education. 
The system of public education now provides a 
comprehensive range of educational services 
for all children, for many young people both 
bet, re and after the years of compulsory 
schooling, and for an increasing number of 
adults in the pursuit of further education, 
training, or leisure interests. In the course of 
its evolution this system has developed its 
own distinctive character which, although not 
easily summed up, is nevertheless an expression 
of the aspirations of New Zealanders and the 
changing needs of New Zealand society. These 
aspirations and needs have never been nor 
are they today capable of transiuiion into 
simple answers and uniform solutions. Public 
discussion of education has, moreover, often 
been spirited and controversial. What people 
care about they are prepared to argue about, 
But on one matter of fundamental importance 
there has been broad, if often implicit, agree- 
ment. It has long been accepted by New Zea- 
landers of all a^.es and in all walks of life that, 
whatever else it should or should not do, the 
public system of education should provide 
opportunity tor all children, regardless of 
background, ability, and promise, to develop 
their abilities so that their lives may become 
personally satisfying and socially useful. The 
continuing thrust of policy has been toward- 
the creation of 4)pporlunity through education. 

i'iqualising educatiional opportunity 

Aspirations provide starting pmnis for 
policiO. 'I he pulic'cs ihciuscKcs nui\ lake lime 
to introduce, but once the\ have become the 
expected norm and sometimes even before 
thc> have they m turn become a plailorni upon 
which vet more miprovcnienls or reforms are 
to he built. What Tennvsim said about freed4)m 
slowlv broadening down Worn picccdent to 
precedent can alsi) be said about the provision 
ot education It can cerlamlv be said of the 
phrase •equalitv o\ educational opportunity*. 



the implications of which have become steadily 
more wide in the past century. 

If we look at the Education Act 1877 and 
the University of New Zealand Act 1870— 
tbe legislative bases upon which our national 

system has been built we cannot fail to notice 

the emphasis place • on the provision of oppor- 
tunity through education. Bowen, the architect 
of the Education Act, sough* to establish a 
system of primary education that would provide 
a 'key to knowledge for every child in the 
community*. The national system of primary 
schools was justified by its ability to increase 
i>pportunity faster and more eflfettively than 
had been po,ssible under the provincial systems. 
This was especially true of children living in 
country districts remote from the main settle- 
ments. For them, however the gross inequalities 
of opportunity long remained, The time must 
come', wrote Stout, the Minister of Education, 
in 1884, 'when to the bright and willing of 
every country district there must be opened the 
door of knowledge as wide as in the dweller 
in the city\ From that time until 'he present 
there has been a steady flow of p,)licies aimed 
at removing, or at least reducing, educational 
inequalities that country children may sutler as 
a result of distance and isolation. 

A leading objective in establishing the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand was to provide within the 
colony itself, and within the reach of as many 
as possible of those qualified to take advantage 
of it. opportunities for higher education. M 
think that the sons of le.ss wealthy parents,* 
said H. J. Tancred, the first C'hancellor of the 
University of New Zealand, 'ought to receive 
the first consideration, and that the learning as 
well as the distinctions and emoluments of the 
L'niversiiy should be so regrlated as to be 
within the reach i)f any students, poor no less 
than rich students, who may show an aptitude 
for siudy* or who may be ambitious of dis- 
tinction in literarN' pursuits.' 

The {education Act 1X77 was largely con- 
fined to the* provi.sion o> primar>' education. 
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Secomlan M-h<^i>N ihc-e \^ere. htit thev wcrv 
CNlablishcd under ihcir uv^n Acts of Parliamcni 
which alKuscil their governing bodie> li> charg; 
fees. B> the end o\ the ceniurs. prob! -nis k \' 
entrv to these scei>ndar\ schools had bcct>nie a 
stumbhny block to boss and girN who. .n 
increasing numbers, were suceessfulK com- 
pleting their primar\ schiu^iing. were ciMtsideied 
by invpectors lo be tilled t\^r secondary educa- 
tion* bill were presenicd from studying liirthcr 
because their parents were unable [v pav the 
fees which Mi^st seci»ndar> scIuh>Is imposed. 
Ihrs obvious denial o\ opportunitv was nken 
up bv ScildiMi a> a social ill to be remedied 
VM nout delav. Seci^ndarv school free places 
were iniriHiuced in so that, as he put it. 
'the highest educatii^n cmild be brought within 
the reach i^falL io enable the brightest inlelleet> 
to be highlv educated for the knefil of the rest 
ol tlie coimtrv' :he high -.? edncatii^n' 

Seddon was. no douhi. thinking o\' uruversiiv 
colleges, whose rcijuiremenis for matriculation 
and t^e kcepmg ol terms were, as a matter i^f 
deliberate p» licv. designcti ti> encour;»ge the 
poor, the part-time, and the exira-niural student 
to take advantage of their ci>urses. His aim was 
lo increase i>pportuiulv for bovs and girls of 
academic promise. The secondare free places 
enabled them ti> climb as far up the educal' Mial 
ladder aN their natural talents wi>ukl a!li>w. 

in our C4Mumuniiy the proportii>n ol bi>vs 
and girls wlu> will qualifv for admissii>n ii> a 
universitv is a relativel; small, though im- 
port. nil. niini>Mlv \n the twenltol'. '.vnlurv 
has pri>gressed. the attention i>f teachers, policv- 
makers ani^ llie public at large has. liov\ever 
been directed increasinglv towards the educa- 
iion.il needs . i the majoritv ol children. I he 
technical high schoi>ls. the first Mf* which were 
established ai tl:c beginning ol* the cenuirv. 
bn>adened the concept of Neci>ndarv eilucalion 
tor bovs »jui girls whose inclinations were 
practical i:Uhcr than bookish. Since the intro- 
duction ol Hogben\ reviscii primarv school 
svllabus of M>04. ih*; deveh>pmcni ol courses 
ol' s udv NUited to ifie educational needs o\ the 
fuH r.inge ol pu*mIs has been a leading objective. 
DurMig iliosc vcarN. loo. ic.ichcrs at all levels 
have been searcliing fi>r wavs bv which ;he 
experience of schoi>ling can be given meaning 
.ind signitic.ince tor all children. I hese aspira- 
ih»nN were crvst.Jiivrd in an niiicKil stir.ement 
which has si'bscijucntlv been rLgardcii as i ne 
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of the ehisste statements of the tasks of ediiea- 
lion in this eouniry. *Thc Ciovernnient s ob- 
jective, broadi) express :d.' the Hon. P. I-raser 
wrote in the Annual Report i^flhe Departnient 
of FdiicatiiMi for I93S. 'is that everx* person, 
whatever his level i^f aeademie ability, vhether 
he be rich i^r poor, whether he live in i.nvn or 
ciumtry. has a right, as a eili/en* \o a free 
education of the kind tor which he is best fitted 
and to the fullest extent of his powers. So far 
is this Worn being a mere pious plaliludf that 
the full acceptant.c o**the principle will involve 
the rv.',irientation of ihe educalii^n system." 

During the last thirtv vears this broad ob- 
jective has been the louch.stcuie of educational 
policy-making. The main policies and lines of 
development that have been introdueed for the 
purpose of improving or extending the educa- 
tion available t<^ children and young people 
can be summarised as follows: 

Secondarv schiu^ls have been planned, staffed, 
and i^rganiseci to prcnide courses of study f\^r 
all children o\' secondary age whalevjr their 
ability and attainment. This was largely the 
achievement of the forties and fifties, ft led \o 
the phasing out of technical high schools, a 
broadening of the curriculum of the older- 
established acadetMic seciMidarv scluu^ls. and 
the establishment, as the ivpical secondarv 
sLiiool. of multi-course, ci^'cducatii^nal schtu^ls 
in everv ctunmimitv of anv si/e ihroughtuit 
the counlrv. The ivpical secondarv schtn^l has 
liMig been nim-seleclive and cimiprehensive. 
liravvin*: its pupils and support fnmi its neigh- 
bourhiuKl. 

There has been a sieadv improvement in 
educational i^ppi^rtunily for rural children, 
pirticularlv at the secimdarv level, and. imne 
recentU. in relaliiui {o scinioiing in K'orms I 
and :/ 

Special educaliiuuil services have been de- 
veli>ped for children wIuk because i^f physical, 
mental, emotuwial. siKial or educatiimai handi- 
ap. need extra assi.^tance of various kinds. 
SiMue elements ofthese services such as schools 
for the deaf and the ^lind. and classes f ^r b ack- 
ward pupils are i>f liMig standing. I he develop- 
ment, as a niattjr ol policv. i»f a comprehensive 
netwi>rk of special educalii>nal services as an 
integral part of :he national svstem of public 
education dales from the earlv iy5()s. 

Special attention has been given to the 
educational needs of Maori children, and. more 
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recently, of children ol I>acific Isl ..d^ 3 whv. 
have migrated to New Zealand. 

Specialist services have been developed 10 
assist pupils and vouni; people in matters 
requiring personal, educational, and vocatiinnil 
guidance, 

There has been a large and ver\ important 
deveh^pmeni in pre-school educatit»n. 

The teaching prot'cssii)n h;is grown in skill 
and ir its awareness of the educati<^nal needs 
of bnv» and girls of all kinds and capabilities 
and in its capacity to provide leadership from 
within its own ranks. This has resulted from 
improvements thu! have yone on continuously 
during the last ihiriv vciirs m the etli^cation and 
training o\' teachers and in the priKCsses of 
curriculum development. 



A national system of terhnical education 
has developed alongside ihj universities and 
teachers colleges. It began '\u the late forties 
with day-release classes for apprentices, moved 
into the training of technicians in tlie late fifties, 
and developed rapidly during the sixties in the 
range of courses, in the number of centres 
providing ser.ior technical education, and in 
the character and status of the technical .n* 
stitutes. 

The universities have been able, during ;i 
decade of unprecedented increases in the number 
of qualified school leavers, to provide places 
for all New Zealanders with entrance qualifica- 
tions who wished to st;tdy in them. 

Active steps have been ^aken at all levels of 
the systehi to establish close links between 



schools and ihc purenls of the children enrolled 
in them. 

The objective of prr'^ iding for ever)* person 
the education 1or which he is best fitted and to 
the fullest extent of his pimers* is. indeed, a 
broad one. h is best thought of* as a line of 
i Wane rather than as a route-ma,^ with a 
clearly defined destination. There will always be 
inequalities that shuuld he removed and edu- 
cational opportunities that can be widened still 
further: there will. thus, always be new tasks 
tor education to take on under the policy of 
providing equality of educational x^pportunity. 

It has sometimes been asked whether the 
objective of providing equality of educational 
op,./ortunity is at bottom an educational or a 
social ideal. While the schools were the main 
arena for the creation of opportunity through 
educatii)n. the question had no great practical 
importance. For teachers in the classroom, 
creating opportunities through education is 
synonymous with catering to the individual 
needs of their pupils. In our time, however it 
has become plain that the schools, though im- 
portant, arc only one of the institutions in 
society with a stake in the provision of equality 
of educational opportunity. The bearing on the 
work of the scho )ls of what happens to children 
before they enter school, while they are enrolled 
al school, and after they have left school, is 
widely appreciated. In »he education of girls 
and women, to take ont important issue, the 
main tasks of education probably lie outside 
the schools, universities, and technical in- 
stitutes: they lie. rather, in changing deep- 
rooted attitudes the fruits nf centuries of 
habit and inft^rmal social learning concerning 
the roles of men and women, and the place of 
Women *in the home, at work, and in society at 
large This is not to undervalue the importance 
(^f education as an instrument of social policy. 
But it {iocs suggest that the barriers to equality 
of (Opportunity, as we see them today, may re- 
quire the taking of educational initiatives in 
fields which are at present marginal to the formal 
education system. This wimld include further 
developments in education f*or parenthood, the 
training, re-training, and continuing education 
i)f adults, and the further development of social 
welfare services in close issociation with the 
schools. 

We shall continue, no doubt, to see the 
proviNit^n i>f equa'itv of educational oppor- 



tunity as one of the leading objectives of the 
public school system. Our concern is likely, 
however, to be less with inequalities of oppor- 
tunity than with inequalities of educational 
performance; h'^^s, perhi'ps, with the creation of 
opportunity through education and more with 
the quality and aj'propriateness of the educa- 
tion provided for each person. 



Kducation and democracy 

Not a great deal is said these days about the 
schools as training grounds for a democratic 
society, rnuch less than was said in the years 
immediately following the Second World Wai. 
Then we had, as New Zealanders, been brought 
face to face with the results of tyranny and 
dictatorship : and in common with other societies 
dedicated to a democratic way of life we were 
determined that our schools shorld seek ob- 
jectives compatible with the rights and obliga- 
tions of democratic citizenship. In more recenf 
years public attention has been directed to 
'.Uher issues -to such important matters as 
national and regional economic development, 
the conservation of natural resources, the 
personal and moral development of young 
people, the maintenance of social harmony, and 
the role of the edu.ration system in improving 
the life-chances of children with disabilities 
and handicaps. 

Within New Zealand the view is sometimes 
expressed tha? democracy exists in name only: 
that the policies of Government are made by a 
few decision-makers who consult as much or as 
little as they themselves decide. It is claimed 
that the great mass of the population, though 
heard out patiently, is in practice ignored when 
matters of moment are being determined. It 
cannot, of course, be claimed that in New 
Zealand's form of demwratic government all 
citi/ens may themselves directlv influence the 
executive decisions that are to bind them. 
Democracy in this sense does not exist, nor in 
the conditions of ihe modem world is it likely 
to. It is a reflection of our relative smallness as 
a political community and of the high degree 
of national cohesion that we have achieved, that 
individual New Zealanders should experience 
feelings of frustration that they are not them- 
selves directly influencing decisions of govern- 
ment that will atrect their daily lives. 



These feelings are not conlined to nKeliers of 
educational policy. They may also apply in 
fields such as justice social welfare, health, 
economic policy, defence, and foreign affairs. 
But in most, if nol all. of these other fields the 
issues are largely unfamiHar to laymen, though 
they may engender strong feelings. They pre- 
suppose a degree of expertise that is likely to 
be found only among relevant professionals and 
persons whose experience gives them a claim 
to be heard. With education it is different. Every 
adult in the community has been to school 
Nearly all arc parents. grandp<irents. uncles or 
aunts of school pupils, and a large number are 
directly concern^ with administering the school 
system Education bears directly on the life 
chances of every boy and girl: and 'jveryone in 
the community knows that it does. 

What price, then, democracy, in education? 
So far as New Zealand is concerned there are 
two main answers to this question. In the first 
place, the education system itse'.f is organised in 
way that enable a high degree of participation 
by parents and members of the community at 
all levels from the local school committee, 
board of governors and parents' association, to 
the bodies and organisations that bring their 
influence to bear on policy-making at the 
national level. In the second place, all planning 
decisions for the schools themselves proceed 
on the assumption that New Zealand is a de- 
mocracy and that an essential part of the schools* 
mission is to prepare young people for respon- 
sible citizenship in a democracy. 

Democratic citizenship is a social ideal: 
preparation for citizenship in a democracy is an 
objective of the schools. Whatever may be 
Nuid of the ideal, there is no doubt about the 
coininilment o\' the nepariinenl of ' ducaiion 
and of the schools lo the objective. They take 
the objcvtive very seriously indeed. The ques- 
tion, so far as the schools are concerned, is not 
one of ends but of means. Within the syllabuses 
of instruction, the social studies course has 
long been established as the place in the school 
programme where children are introduced to 
the bases of various political system . to the 
premises ot demcKracy. and lo ihe c onditions 
required for its survival and development. 
Within the schools themselves, more attention 
is being given to wa> ^ by which their pupils 
and students can learn the principles of demo- 
cratic citizenship by being placed in situations 



that require them to make choices, carrj' out 
decisions, and live with the consec^uence of their 
choices and actions. When teachers set up 
classroom activities that encourage pupils and 
students to sift evidence, sort out the facts from 
the fantasies, form opinions on the pros and 
cons of an argument, anu ;elate their conclusions 
to the consequences for themselves and other 
people of actions based upon them, they aie 
preparing young people for citizenship in a 
democracy. And when the processes of investi- 
gation, discussion, and collective decision- 
making are carried out in a clas:iroom pervaded 
by a spirit of integrity, mutual respect, sensi- 
tivity, and tolerance, the school is playing its 
full part in helping its students to develop as 
individuals and to live effectively with others. 

Kducation and cultural difference 

One feature of our public education system 
is so much taken for granted that it is worth 
mentioning by way of a reminder. Ours is an 
integrated system: all children in any given 
district may enrol at their local school, and 
nearly all, in fact, do so. We need only to think 
of some other countries to be reminded of our 
go(xl fortune. It means, quite simply, that the 
fundamental requirement for equality of educa- 
tional opportunity -integrated schooling for 
the children of all backgrounds — has been 
achieved. The efforts of the schools and the 
community generally can be directed towards 
ensuring that every child is given the kind of 
education J^est suited to his individual needs. 

On that last point there is still much to be 
achieved for Maori and ior x>ther Polynesian 
children. Until quite recently, discussions of 
educational objectives focused on the attitudes, 
values, and aspirations more commonly held 
by pakeha New Zealanders. School Curricula 
have for a generation included study of Maori 
tradition and culture. But it was not until, 
through internal migration. Maori boys and 
girls began to be enrolled in significant numbers 
in urban schools that teachers generally had 
to become attentive to their special needs and 
abilities. Teachers, in common with other 
members of the community, are attempting to 
come to terms with the significance of cultural 
difference in the New Zealand setting. It is now 
being widely realised that ways have to be found 
of introducing both Maori and pakeha children 
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to their dual heritage as New Zealunders. 

We are. as a nation, committed to a policy 
of integration: two races, one people. It is a 
policy that places a great resporrsibility on 
education as a major social influence. Any 
restatement of educational objectives must give 
full weight to it. 

Education and national development 

For as long as there have been national 
systems of education, the links between the 
schools and the economy have been close, 
continuous, and important. In New Zealand 
society, as in most others during the lust century, 
preferment on the basis of wealth and social 
influence has given way to selection on the basi.s 
i^f merit and appropriate qualifications. Schools, 
colleges, and universities play a crucial part in 
this process of selection. It is a function of our 
educational svstcm that has received it urcat 
deal of attention during the last decade. The 
tendency for j^upils to stay longer at secondary 
school is cIcarK related to the growing im- 
portance of formal educational qualitications 
in an economy that is coming increasingly to 
\alue trained intelligence. The expansion of 
universities and the development of technical 
institutes are also related to the same trend. 

In a vsorld attuned to technological change, it 
is clear that the education system must C(^n- 
tmue io be sensitive to the unfolding needs of the 
New Zealand ectmomy. Without higher levels 
of educatiim and vocational training, higlier 
levels i>f productivitv will be diflicult to achieve. 
Without higher levels of productivity, further 
improvements in education couki well be de- 
layed ft )r want of the financial and o.ther re- 
siuirces needed to support them. The reciprocal 
nature of this relationship is now much better 
approciatetl than it was even a feu years ago. 
I'hcre can be no doubt that the schools and 
colleges should accept a responsibility f*or 
national development. The questions are how 
much impi^rtancc they should give to this 
objective among lUhers. and hmv thev can best 
make their ciMitributiiMi to it, f-or tertiary 
educatiimal institutions universities, technical 
institutes, and teachers colleges the respon- 
sibility will be much more immediate and 
pressing than it will be for the scho ols. 

The changing role of the secondary sclu>ol 
IS worth mentioning in this connection. During 
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the last decade or so there has been a marked 
decline in pre- vocational training courses given 
in secondary schools. This has been assiKMaied 
with- the development of vocational training at 
the tcrtiarv level, particuhuiv through the 
growth of the technical institutes and the diver- 
sification of their courses. It has been associated, 
too, with changes in attitudes among an in- 
creasing number of employers, who now expect 
to find among .school leavers evidence of a 
sound general education, with competence in 
tinglish and mathematics, as their main voca- 
tional pre-requisites. For their part, the .secon- 
dary schools are rethinking their approaches to 
the general education of their pupils, particu- 
larly those who in earlier years would have 
found themselves in specialised vocational 
courses. 

Kducation and personal development 

In the final analysis education is concerned 
with the deve!.>pment of persons: and in the 
fostering of thi^ development the schools and 
other in.stitutions of public education have an 
important part to play. Schools exi.st io provide 
forms of experience that cannot be pnnided 
at all. or cannot be provided as well, by families 
and otl^er institutiiMis. such as churches and 
community organisations. It i:. generally as- 
sumed that, outside the family, schools are the 
greatest single influence on children and young 
people. Certainly all di.scussions on public 
education take tha. as their starting point. As 
to the nature of that influence, however, there 
are always marked differences of opinion, lor 
as Kmg as there have been .schools there have 
been debates about the nature of their contri- 
bution to society: whether they are effectively 
carrying out the tasks allotted to them: whether 
these arc the right tasks, having regard to the 
needs of s<Knety and the capabilities of the 
children and young people entrusted to them: 
and how. if the scnc-ols are to be given new tasks 
to perfi^rm. they arc to be enabled to do them. In 
Now Zealand today, as in many other countries, 
there is searching discussion in many places 
about the objectives (^f public educati<m and the 
tasks of the schools. So far as the schools 
especially the secondary schools are con- 
cerned, these discussions centre on the funda- 
mental issues of schoiWs as places where children 
and young people spend a great part of their 
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li\C5i mU are taught ihoNC things that the com- 
munilv believes to he in their best interest 

It NeeniN to be assumed in hese discuNNions 
that the sehools should accept greater res- 
ponsibihi) in fields of persiuvil and incral 
development that were until recenth rath« 
more the responsibility of families, churcfv . 
and other institutions outside the school TUs 
shows clearly in various proposals for prinuir\ 
and intermediate schools to provide social 
education, including sex education, as a regulai 
part of the curriculum, and li^r secimdarv 
schools to contmue and extend the courses in 
social education that most now provide. But 
schools arc public institutions; and the further 
that they are expected to venture into fields 
of private moralit\» the more do they face a 
dilemma: in a community in v%hich views on 
private morality, especially sexual morality, 
divcge so much, what standpoint should 
teachers, acting in the public interest, be 
expected to lake? Nor are teachers, any more 
than the community at large, of one mind. On 



questions of morality, conscience, and s^Kial 
ci^ncern there is a wide divery.itv of opinion 
among teachers, a.s there In iu ifie connauailv 
at large. 

I hetic issues, we have alreadv noted, are of 
special concern to seciMidarv teachers, tor it is 
among their students that conflicts of opinion, 
value, and behaviour arise most forcibly. 
Teacheis ire cxpe<:ted to act in loco poremis 
hut it i.^ becoming more and more difliculi for 
them to kno%v how they should act in this role, 
NO >arious arc the attitudes and life ^.tyles of 
the parenis lo whom they must discharge that 
responsibility. 

The signs aa* that a point has been reached 
when an atiempt should be made lo formulate 
the responsibilities that public education should 
be expected to shoulder for society. Such a 
statement should set out objectives for the 
institutions v^f public education at various levels 
The Department believes the issues raist*d in 
these pages so tar to be highly relevant to such 
an inquiry. 



PART TWO 

The Scale of the Operation 



Continuing expansion has been a dominant for many years. The following table summarises 
feature of the New Zealand education system this expansion during the last decade. 

i:.\ROLMt:.\TS AT EDL C Alios AL ISSTn VTlONS 



yi:ar 



1961 . 
1966 . 
1971 . 



Fn.i.-TiNO-: 

l-.NROl.MIST.S 

575,650 
670.981 
745,370 



PART-TIME 
ENROLMENTS 

86.183 
125,376 
152.315 



soi^RCE- L eparnmm oj Eilucation, Annual Report, 1972. 



TOTAL 
NUMBERS 



661.833 
796,357 
897,685 



PERC'ENTAGI-; 
(H MI AN 
POPULATION 



27.2 
29.7 
31.3 



The number of enrolments is likely to in- 
crease further during the next decade. But the 
percentage of the total population enrolled at 
educati.ma! institutions is expected to remain 
relatively stable. The greatest percentage in- 
crea.scs are likely to be found in pre-school 



and tertiary, particularly technical, edrcation. 
The rolls given above are confined to vm formal 
education system and do not include education 
and training provided by other bodies and 
agencies. 
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Figure 1: Live Births, 1958-1978 

Actual: 1958-1971. Projected: 1972-1978 
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Figuie 2: Rolls of Educational Inslitutioni, 196M981 
Actual: 19614971. Ffojected: 1972-19S1 
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secondary rolls could differ by up to :^ 10% by 1981 from those shown 
above. 

2. The mtiioiv serie: of (he Department's birth projections was used to 
derive ptv :chool and primary school rolls. 

3. Tertiary education roUs are shown in terms of equivalent fuU-time 
students from 1965. 
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BirthK 

Annual numbers of live births arc a main 
influence on the later si/e i^l'y;hoii| populations 
at all levels, l-igure I slunvs the voriatiiMis in 
these numbers duriiii! the las-* tourtecn \ears. 
Smce 1%5 there has been a slow but t'airb 
steadv annual increase in the number of births. 
At the present time, however, the future rates 
of annual increase are not clear. In its pro- 
jecti%>ns of schot)! rolls fi>r the last years of the 
decade the Department is at present using live 
sets i»f assumptiiMVs tor live births, the middle 
three i»f which arc graphed in I'igurc 1. These 
assumptiiMis and projcctii)ns will be revised 
each \car, 

Prc-sch<M>l education 

In the last decade ri>lls of kindergartens and 
play centres have mi>re than doubled ti^ reach 
4.\i)(M) in l^ri. If the present trends continue, 
about 40 45".. of three and four vear olds, 
totalluig about 65.(MH> children, will be in 
kindergartens and pla\ centres in 1^X1. 

I*rinmr> Schools 

l i>r the first time in thirtv vears. New Zealand 
is entering a periiKi when primarv schin>l n^lls 
are expected \o decline slightlv. Ni>t until l''^^^ 
are thev expected ti^ exceed the M^71 figure. This 
decline reflects the dri>p in the number of 
births rcpi>rtcd in the h>6()s. as shiuvn in f igure 
1. The rise in rolls tmvards the end i>f the 197()s 
mirrors the pi>st-war *baby-bi>om': the children 
of the late MMOs are becoming parents of 
sthiiol childicn in the late M>7()s. 

Sccondar\ schools 

Secondaiv schui^l tolls aie expected [o in- 
cieasc annuallv until The decline in 

births in the H>f)Os mav then cause tolls to dn^p 
until l^)X| despite an expected continuation r.f 
the tcnd'Micv toi students ti> stav longei 
schiuil. Ihcreaftci fuither incieases ate likel-.^' 
rhctendencv to stav K>ngci ;it scciuuiaiv schouis 
is marked at all levels. Of those leaving sc/ai- 
darv schiu>ls in M^M. ime in three had rece.ved 
no mi>re than two vears of seconda»\ education, 
in Mi"*! the pii>piutii>n wa^ mic in s'x. I iguie ^ 
shows the pi>situ>n in senior tiums. In l^)7K 



48"„ of both boys and girls v^ho had entered 
sceondaiy schools in 1%8 v^eic in ihcir fourth 
vear of secoridary education comparcxl with 
,^5'\, and }V\, respeclivelv ten yeais earlier. The 
more rapid growth in the retention rate for 
grrls at this level is also a noteworthy feature, 
though the rate for fifth year girls is growing 
more slowly than that for fifth year boys. The 
main influences eontiibuting to the rise in 
retention rates in 1968 were probably the 
alteration to the School Certificate regulations 
permitting passes in single subjects, and the 
economic recession of 1967 68. 

The retention rates projected in l-'igure 3 
are subject to a number of influences that could 
affect them maikedly. Adverse economic con- 
ditions, a wider range of courses available in 
sixth and seventh forms, and changing per- 
ceptions of the role of women could result in 
increasc\i retention rates. On the other hand, 
recent publicitv alleging a surpius of graduates, 
and the further development of technical in- 
stitutes as alter natives to universities for post- 
secondary education, could result in a slower 
rate of increase in the number of fifth year 
students. 

Not only are pupils staying longer at secon- 
dary schools, they are leaving with higher 
educational qualifications. Of pupils entering 
scciMuiary school in 1%6. over three-quarters 
stayed on until Forrtr and nearly thrce-iifths 
left with an etlucational award of at least one 
.School Certificate subject. About one-third 
obtained a sixth form qualification and one- 
quarter University luitrance or a higher quali- 
ficatiim. Of this same group of students about 
one-sixth on leaving intended to undertake 
full-time study at a university, technical in- 
stitute, or teachers ci^llege. A tuithcr one-sixth 
iiUended ti^ take up trade oi technician iKVupa- 
tions involving part-time study at a technical 
institute. 

technical institutes 

Technical institute n^ils increased f'rom nearly 
14.()(X) in 1961 to nearly 49.()(X) in 1971. The 
ru nber of student-hours, which is a better 
ni asure of technical institute growth, n^se 
fiom 7.7 million in 1967 to 11.2 million in 
1971. an increase of 45'\,. On present trends, 
the number of equivalent full-time students 
could iinc from about I1.()(X) in 1971 to reach 
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Figufc 3: Retention of Fourth and Fifth Year Students at Secondiiy 

Schools, 196i-1981. (Percentages aie bt»<^'d on eailkr 
third form intakes.) 

Actual: 1961-1971. Projected: 1972-1981 
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Source: Depaurtment of Education. 



Figure 4; Growth liides of ''Sliident Hours" in Icchuiuil Ui-stitutcs, 
b> Le%el of Course,l%7-19KI 
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I6,WM) by Wfy am! 2\m) by IWl. These 
eNlimatcs du nut take into account any in- 
cieaNCs in ihc demand foi technical cdiicatiiMi 
that could aiise t'loni changes m the liainmg o\ 
appientices o\ fioni deci>iinis io iiansfci to 
ine mstitutCN the tianung of iK'cupaluuial 
gioups that aie at piesent tiained cNevvhcic. 

The jiieatei part (%'\, in 1971) of institute 
rolls ci>nsists of part-tinie students of whom 
apprentices and technical professional students 
t\)ini the two major gn>ups. I'iguic 4 shims the 
changing composuion o( the technical institute 
pi^pulatiim. 

During the last f4)ui >cais there has been a 
faster rate i>f meiease rn the demand fo\ courses 
at the higher levels. This trend is expected to 
continue and. as a consequence, the institutes 
will be teaching proportionately more students 
at highei levels. Ovei the periini 1961 li> 197(), 
the number i»f New Zealand Certificates 
awaided Ciich scai b> the Technicians teitifi- 
catu>n .Authi>nrv grew \\om -W) ti^ 590. |'ul|. 
tune students at institutes incicased fiom 221 
in l*'^l lt» Lss'in l^'^l. Ihc iinprinai hursar> 
svstern is hkeU lo accelerate increases in these 



numbers and to promote the growth in the 
numbers of students in 'such fields as 

acccnmtancy. 

With the establishment i^f technical insti- 
tutes in a grtnving number of pr ovincial centres, 
*he amount of viK'ational technical education 
provided bv secimdaiv schools is diminishing: 
the pumoitiim in 1971 was estimated as less 
than of the total. 

rnhersities 

As with technical institutes, rolls of univer- 
sities have grown rapidly in recent years. The 
I oil of full-time and part-time internal students 
n^se frcmi cnei \5SM) in 1961 to 34,(KX) in 
1971. Over this pericnJ the number of fulUtime 
students has almost trebled and the fraction 
of the tiual enn^lment they comprise has in- 
creased fri>m a little o\xr half to almost three 
quiirters. Rolls over the next decade arc likel> 
to cimtinue to rise but scune of the intluences 
mentiimed earlier which are likely io contribute 
to iin increasi* in technical institute rolls nur* 
also tend io slow down the growth i^f university 



Figures Tnivcrsitv Degrees Awarded,! 961 arrd 1971 
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rolls. It is cstimauil thai ih<? number ot i?quiva- 
lent tull-umc sliulcnt> in IM71 \\as 29.500. 
and in 1976 and 19H1 could be mm and 5IJKX) 

rc>pccti\cl>. 

The ntniiKT ot dciirco avvar^iai cai'ti nlmt 
haN increased al a t'aMcr rale than increases in 
the number of enrolments. Hetueen I96l and 
19*71 university rolls inereasal b\ 122"... but 
the number of lirsi degrees awarded increased 



by 2I9'\, and the number of advanced degrees 
b\ 257"„. I'irst degrees in arts increa.xxl by 
236",, science by 24V\,. commerce by 42«'\,, 
and oiher bachelors degrees by I5.V\». In some 
faculties, such as medicine and veterinary 
science, entry is competitive and the intake 
conirotled. B\ 19SK assunnng the number of 
cMuivalent t'uU-lime students indicated above, 
the numbers of degrees awarded annually 
will shcm a substantial increase. 



Figure 6: Teachers in State Primary and Secoiidar)* Schools, I'niver- 
sities. Teachers ( ulleges. Technical Institutes, Kindergartens 
and Play Centres, 1961 1 9S I 

\vtu.il |'"'sltii»M> lilK'J in ctjuivaUiil tu!l Inno UmcIuts — 

f*r»»U'v t.-a cxUbh%hcd p«»Mtu»nN in equivalent tull-nmc UMwhcfv 
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h.iN K'cn jsMiPu *i that cavh plav ventff has one supcr\iu)f anU one 
.i»M^t;int supcn»iM>r 
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IncrcuMng rulN and imprnxcmcnts in pupil* 
teacher r.itios caused a steadily incrcaving 
demand tor teachers in the last decade and this 
v^ill continue inii^ the ne\t. I'he projections ot* 
teacher> required, as nIiowu ni } ieuie (>, are 
based on present siatling rati4>N lor pre*scli4U)i 
and leriiar) edueatii>n. but take account ot 
pi^Hcies tor impnued statlhig ratii>s now being 
introduced in primarv and seccmdary schools. 

State }>rimar> and scciMidarv teachers con- 
stitute about SO"., ot" tlie tull-tuue teachinii statV 
i^r all educaiu»nal institutions. Witli the iniro- 
ihiciion t>! ihrcC'\ear UMclicr trainiriii tor 
primars t \ichers each primary teachers college 
had a Near in which it produced \irtualK \)o 
trained 'eachers I'he aildiiu>nal trained leacher> 
had to' he recrtiiieii Worn sources i^ther than 
feacher% colleges Married vNi>rnen proviilcd the 
main v>urcc oi the aiUliiional siatl rcvjuircd. 

I)e>;>itc I lie csiiinalcil trough in priniiUA 
sclh»t»l rolU in the l*^"'nN. the dctnarul ti^r loachcrs 
uill still increase NteadiK uith the intri>duction 
ot till. I :.^s NiatHng Nchciiulcs. It is CNtimated 
that .Vlvvccn Mrf and 1^>M MM) additional 
pnniirN teachers \\\\\ required. In t^ri. JunI 
lucr h,ilt ot the teachers rccruitcil to boih 
pniiiaiA aiul Nec«»iuiar\ leaching NcrMccN came 
\'ro\n sources i>tlKr than teacher irauiing courscN. 
VirUialK all the prunar> teachers recruitcil 
uerc ceriiticaied leachcrN ^\hlle luer M)" . o\' 
the NCciHularv teacherN had pre^il>us|^ IkuI some 
icaclung evpericncc. 

f he proiecteil gri»uih in sccoiuiarN rolU .nid 
the impri»\ementN iii >eciuular> si.ithng now 
being carrietl i>ut v\ill rciuire about II..^<Ml 
equivalent tulUlnnc teacher- in the peak scar, 
h^"" lliiN In an increaNC >rai t>ul luo thouNaad 
on ihe h^'l tigurc I he demaiui smII itrop b\ 
ahoul .'^tK) icachcfN h\ 1*».| i>n prcNCiU pi>liciCN. 

Teacher traintnu 

With all priinar> leachcrN ci^llegcs now con- 
iluctrng ihieC'Scai training toursCN. with the 
appri»achint» icni[>i»r.ii> ilcchne in school ri>lK. 
and uilh the iniproval rclcniion jiul reiurn to 
teaching tjt trained marncil uoincn teachcrN, a 
reduction .n ihe intake qut^tas li> teachers col- 
Icvcn to IN ^'xpocled. and <.oIIc»jc rolK arc 

Iikcl> l » Iv rclatucl> stable mcr the nc\t tew 
>cai> 



From f%l to 197! the number of students 
cnrtdled tor sevondar)- teacher training grew 

' >m just over 2,2lH) to ncarlv xMl I or l')12. 
recruilMient ti^ secinulary teaching changed 
markedly vvith increased numbers iW' graduates 
and near-graduates appiyinj, tor admission. 
I here Uiis also an improvement in the quality 
4»t' applicants lor studentships. Though it is 
loo soon yet to be definite, it appears that with 
employment opportunities for graduates at 
iheir level ot e\pcctatu>n being teuer than in 
Ihe past. New /calami may be changing from 
a period ol Nlu)rtage to one where the supply of 
potcptial scCinuiarN teachers ma\ exceed tht* 
demand. But a siu^rtagc v^l' teachers in certain 
subject areas. notahl\ mathematics and science, 
has yet ti^ be tn-ercome. On present policies, 
intakes to secondary teacher trainitig courses 
are e.vpectal ti> decline in the middle seventies 
with the appnniching dn^p in schm^l rolls. 

Continuing education 

Non-\iK\ithMnil educatiiMi for students whi^ 
have left schm^l is pnuitfed b\ a variets of 
institutiims atuf i^rganisatiiMis thriuigh ctuirses 
ranging from lu^bbies to acaifcmic subjects at 
unuersitN level. A •ci>ur>e* ma\ \ar> triMU a 
Ningle seminar in the case i^t some uni\crsit\ 
c\tensii>n courso [o a >eries of lectures over 
two \ears. In h)7<) enrolmenls in such courses 
were appri>\imatcl> as tolU^ws: 

\i>n'\ocaiional ci>ur-*eN \n sec* niiar> 
schiH>ls and technical insiitiites . . 42.(HM) 

I luvcrMts c\tcnsii»n 2i.i)no 

WiMkcrs* I liuc.itional ANsoci.itioii . 5.uu() 

( ounir> ui>ineirs ( o-ordm;tting ( om- 
mittee 4.0(M) 
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Expenditure on Education 



1 or the N.ikc t^t vonsisiciK), the tiuurcs used 
in this scchon tc Kisod on liic ilclinilitui o\' 
alucalipn aJ-^ the Ulucalion. Irainitii:. 

and Rocarci ninillcc of tiic '^aliiMuil 
IXnelt^pnicni i rcncc, 1%H 69, :uk1 i>n the 
mclhoilN used in dcrivinj! ihctn. This dcHnilion. 
which excluded ihe ( hild W chare PjVision, 
special schools, and the National l.ihran has 
since been used b> ihc Ad\isor> fiuincil on 
I'.ducatUMial IMannniy and the Naiioiuil 
Dcvclopinenl (\nincil. The tiuurcs pi- . ished 
b\ the Deparlineni i^t' f-ducation in lis annual 
repi^ris include erpcndilure on these items and 
iifc therefore hii!he; than those shown here. 

ihc i!r%>wih \n pupil and student numbers 
has been the nu>st importani factor in causing 
the marked increaNC in (ii vtrrnmirnt expenditure 
on educaln>n hi P>(>n net expenditure was 
SiS4.2m and in M>"t> ''I. N25?.2m. Moie im- 



piMlant. while !hc Iraciion of nalu'^nal resources 
sjK'nl b\ (iovernnicni has remained fairly 
Nlable »t :ibou( one third 'uer the past decade, 
(hueruneni expenditure on educatiiM^ has 
made inereasmg demands on ihuse p sources, 
as I igure 7 shows. 

Another way of measuring expenditure on 
education is to rehite M to the (iross National 
Prmlucl. fhe fiducatii^n. Trainint!* and Re- 
search C ommittee foreca.^t that the percentage 
ot Ci.N.r. dcN-icd to education in 1^72 73 
and in I07S 7y wouM be 5.2",. This inchided 
srme allowance fur qualitative improvements. 

In these forecasts were revised by the 
Advisory Council im I'dueational Plmning on 
the basis of approved pc^lieies .^nd the expected 
gr<nsth in the education sysU a. Forecasts 
were also made for 1975 76 and !9H1 82. The 
fi^rccast.v '\\\ f- igure S are based on the 1971 



Figure 7: Nci GowrnnKtu bvptndinire on Educatiuu. 1961-1971 
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tcmum im l%« 70 priccH) arul nhow that ft>r 
both 1^72 73 and 197X 79 ihr rcviMcU TorewaM 
percentage is 5.^"\, .Viih all* Aancc nnul: for 
Ihc ininul action of some fnrthor improvements 
up ti^ 1975 76, the pervvnuiges ol* (I N. P. 
becuHic tollo\\>: 

1972 7.V :vX'\. 1975 76: 6.1".. 197X 79: 
, 19H1 82: 5.T'.,. 

A numKr of rescrvaiii>ns must be made in 
connection •Aiilf ihe revised forecast percentages 
i^f*(i.N.P. rir^u as slated above, those shown in 
l igiire X represent the expenditure required to 
mamiain piilicies m force in August 197} Thev 

not make allowance tor any prop^^sals that 
have noi vet bocmne policy such 'is. f\^r example, 
further mipnnements in stat!in/» ratios, or in 
teacher training, 4^r in the proviMtMi ol* equip* 
ment tt^ support changing curricula, nor di> 
thcv take iicci>unt o\ the recoiTmiendations of* 
the t'ommittee ol' Inquiry itito PiC-School 



f 'luealHm or the Commrttcc of tnqutry^ into 
the Uses of leleviston in Hdueatton. Seconds 
thcv include estimates of capital expenditure 
which ca^ be :nfluenceu by factors as vanous 
as ihe state of the econcMiiy and prevailing 
weaklier Ci>nditions i.i any year. Third, they 
are sensitive ti^ the accuracy ol the roll pro- 
jections upon whicS they are based. For in- 
stance, all of the prv-school and most of the 
primary school population pro^wted for 19H1 
have vet io be born. Population estimates for 
years in ;t Jvancc could h: l(r„ or miire in eiror. 
I'our'.h. i. nd perhaps nuvst imp^^rtant, they are 
highly dejvndcnt on the accuracy of estiniates 
of the growth of (i.N.P. that arc based on the 
4.5'\» annual average growth rate of Ci.N.P. 
from 1972 73 to 1981 X2 adopted by the 
National Development Conference in Ma;eh 
1972. 



Figure h; Ciovernment Expenditure on Education a& a Percentage ol 
G.N.P., 196M982 
Ailuji 1%I I**7U I orccwt 197.M9K2 
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Notc\: I 1 or dchrulion o! c\jKndiiurc on cducjlion \cv Note to I ijiuro 7 

2 Ihi- c\tini4lc\ i>! it N.H arc dertvcd from the Ocpjrtincnl i>! Stjiiv 
lK\ c'Ntimulc 0! (, N P for I9 7t>l, annual jeJo\Mh rJtf \ ol 1 : jnd 
^ ' lor 1971.: .md 1972-^ ro\ptvti%rl> (N / I I K cxtimjtcx) and j 
4 s ' j\cr4>»c annual i:n>\fcth rale tor each three yeui peru>d l4> 
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Figure 9: l^ofctasts af Gornnment ExpfmUtitre on Ciftic^ttioft w t 
Pefcenttfie of G.N.P.« 1973 ^ 1982. on Different A»sump* 

tions for the Aiinual Growth Rate of the Ikonomy 




T ' T 

1973 1976 1979 1982 

$295 2ni $345.9m $3«3.5m $42S.8m 

Year Fndcd 31 Marvh and torcc4vt expenditure in 1969-70 prices 

Source: Advisor>' Council on Educational Planning: 

forecast expenditure. 
Notes: I. For definition of expenditure on education sec Note to 1-igure 7. 
2. The estimates of (;.N.P. are dt. ved from the Department of 
Statistic* estimate of G.N.P. for 1970-1 and annual growth rales of 
l^f and i'Tr for 197 1«2 and 1972-3 tcspf« tivcly (N.Z.l.K.R. estimates). 



The assumed annual growth rale Hgure of 
4.5",, in real G.N. P. is somewhat higher than 
that achieved in recent years. In the ten years 
to 1967 68 the rale was 4. Figure 9 shows 
the forecast expenditures on education as 
percentages of (i.N P. assuming four ditTercnl 
annual growth rates of G.N. P. from 197? 73. It 
IS clear that, given certain estimated cxpendi- 
lures on education such as those shown earlier, 
ihc proportion of national resi^urccs thev re- 
present, would var> conMderably, depending on 
the gri>wth rale achieved in G.N. P. In 1981 82. 



for example, an estimated expenditure of 
S425.8m (1969 70 prices) would represent 
between 5A\, and 6 of G.N. P. according to 
which of the four growth rates used in the 
forecasts in Figure 9 is achieved. It is in this 
climate of uncertainty abi^ut the growth rate 
of I ho economy that educational planning 
must take place. Furthermore, the proportion 
of G.N. P. to be devoted to education must be 
determined in the light of competing claims on 
national economic resources from other sectors. 
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PART THREE 

Policies and Issues 



A main objecliNc o\' prc-Ncluml cducalimi is 
ti> work with purenis m complementing and 
rcinrorcini! experiences iha! cliildren have at 
home experiences llia'. it i> n'A\ reci>i!niseil. 
are basic \o the \'u\\ plusical. ei lononal. social 
and iniellecliial develi^pmeni i»r children. Over 
llie last decade. educalii»nal research and ilici>r\ 
have emphasised »he sheer volume and ilic 
importance li^r later development o\' the learn- 
inj! ;ha! children accomplish before the age of 
five. Vouni! children learn ihrouyh play. A^ 
the recent report ol tlie dmimiitee of (nqiiirv 
ini.» Pre-Sch«'.»l I diicalion piiK il : Ihroiiiih 
pla> ihc ^.hild ^.xplorcN. itiNCovciN. Uicn. proveN 
ami aNsini»l.iiev Ihroiiuh plav he expresses 
feelinus. experiments with social relatu>nships, 
develops skills, and acciuires a wider use i>f 
lani!uai!e\ His first learning environment is 
the hiMue. A prc-sehool uroup. with its Npecialiv 
planned space ami equipment, with the regular 
association it provides with i>ther cinklren, and 
with ilie uuidaiKc and suppi>rt given bv trained 
adults, provides a svstematic broadening of 
experience fi»r children, regardless of ihcir 
home background 

In this ci>untrv. pre-school services are 
i>peraled bv voluntarv organisations m partner- 
ship w ith the State Over the vears. close Wi^rking 
relatii>nships have been deve^»pe.! between tlie 
tvvt^ iiiaior naluwial bodies, tlie New Zealand 
I ree Kindergarten I nio^i aiul tlu New Zealand 
IMav ( enlre I ederation. and thj Departnieiil ul 
J ducatiun I he respi>nsibilit> t<»r establishuig 
and running knuiergartens and plav centres is 
shared bv local committees and the controlling 
aNsociatiors to which ihev are alliliated. Stan- 
dards i>l provision acceptable to tlic voluntarv 
t>rganisath>ns and to the Depariment »ire deter- 
mined b\ the I nior, or Uk' 1 edcralion and the 
Deparin^ent in consultation. 

The (iovernment*N financial Ci>ntribuiion lo 
pre-schiu^l eilucation riov^ aiiuuints to about 
s3 millhm a vear. I his covers the ci*sts dI: 
kindergarten teacliers* training and »alaneN: 
the 2 i i!i>vcrnn)ent subsidies on the cost ol 



kindergurten witcx buildings and equtpmenl* 
and i>f play centre buildings in high priority 
iireas; and grants to play centres to help with 
the establishment and maintenance of centres, 
and for liaiswn between associations and their 
constituent centres. Piofessional and adminis- 
trative help Is provided bv the Otlicer fi^r Pre- 
School ^iducation and a team of twelve pre- 
school advisers. Ihe voluntary organisations, 
for their part, provide about SI million a year 
for pre-school education, and the voluntary 
work of maiiy thousands of parents and others. 

During the last decade there has been a . 
rapid growth in the field of pre-school educa- 
tion and this is expected to continue. 1 his reflects 
the growing conviction among parents that 
kindergartens and play centres can make an 
important contribution to the intellectual and 
social development of Vi>ung children. In New 
Zealand, nearlv a half of all fiuir vear olds and a 
quarter of three vear o»lds take part in pre- 
school education. These pri^portions are high 
bv world standards. Nevertheless, we know that 
here, as elsewhere, the children who are in mi>si 
need of pre-school education are often the ones 
who are least likely lo receive it. It is against 
this background that the recent ('onunittcx* of 
Inquirv into Pre-School l-ducation carried iujt 
it^ task. The (\Hmnittee was asked to review the 
present range o\' services and their availability 
to children under live Ve»iis of age. with parti- 
cular rclerence lo cliildren witli special educa- 
tional neeiis; the educatii>nal aims and pri^- 
grammes ol various pre-Nchoi>l services; the 
tvpes of training available lor persons who 
conduct pre-scho<^l services: tlie administraiiim 
of pre schiuil educatiiMi: and State assi>tance 
to the variiuis forms i^l pre-schin^l education. 

Ihe main proposals of the Committee are: 

Miat pre-scliool services, including full-time 
da> care, sliould be steadily expandeii so that 
tliev are available to all parents who want them, 
and that these services match the needs of 
children, including thi>se of children with special 
cducatUMial needs. 
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That dcvcli^pment of the services sht>uld be 
based on the existing Vi)luntar>' tirganisations 
working in a closer partnership wiih the Pepi»i 1- 
mcnt of F.duc;:tion and with si rigger pro- 
feNsitnial and financial siipp^ri \'rom the Depart- 
ment. 

That national and local administrative 
nuichtner) be set up to co-i^rdinate i..e deveK)p- 
mcnl of prc-schiuil education. 

That the training and qualificalii^ns o\' pre- 
Nchoul workers be imprmcd. and that training 
pn^iiranimes be integrated ti) a greater extent 
with the instiluiions respiMisible for teacher 
training. 

Action along these lines uould invi^Ue the 
dcvclopiueiit ol a closer parinership between 
the \oluniar> organisalp^ns aad the Depart- 



ment of Hdtication, and increased professional, 
administr aive and tinancial support from the 
Department, 

Important among the issues in pre-school 
educatiim are the following: How should the 
pioMsuMi 1^1 prc-school cducaliiMiai services be 
related ti^ the needs o\' children? How is a 
steady rate of e.xpansii^n to be maintained as 
well as a steady improvement ir the quality of 
the programme i^tTered? Wh u should be the 
nature and extent of the Department of Hduca- 
tii^rs responsibility for educational pro- 
grammes in da\ care centres? What further 
i^ppi^rt unities sIuuiki there be in the pre-school 
s\stcm for parent education? What priority 
should be given to the improvement of pre- 
school education in comparison with further 
improvements to the first three years of primary 
schooling? 
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Prinwry and j^condary iMiucation 

The objeclivc of primary and secondary 
education is to provide the best education 
possible for all girls and boys within the human 
and in her resources that can be made available. 
During! the last decade, the main developments 
of policy for the improvement of learning and 
teaching in primar>' and secondary schools 
have been as follows; 

IMPKOMI) SiAM iMi The stafVmg of schools 
has been improved in a variet\ of w-iys. There 
has been a steadv reduction in the si/e of 
primarN classes. The transition to the new 
stafTmg schedules based on a I : 35 ratio is 
planned to be completed by 1976. Additional 
teachers have been appiiintcd to secondary 
schiu^ls so thai in general sixth and seventh 
fi^rms can be limited to 20 students. Further 
steps are being taken each year to achieve a 
pr4)gressi\e rciluclion in the si/e of Form 3 ."^ 
classes. The aim is to slafl" schmWs so that in 
general these classes need be no larger than 30. 
Other improvements in slatting have included 
the creating and upgrading of large numbers of 
positions of responsibility in primary, infjr- 
mediaic. and secimdar\ schools, and increases in 
time alKnvances for deputy principals and 
senior assistant mistresses in secondar> schools. 
Fxtra statr is provided for schools with a large 
proportion of Maori and othei Polynesiaii 
pupils, for the introduction of special pro- 
grammes for children with special needs, and 
fi^r the appointment of guidance counsellors in 
selected secondar\" schools. A new scheme f\^r 
the initial appointment of primar\ teachers has 
brought improved and more stable slatting, 
particularly m rural sch<u)ls. The earlier general 
shortage i>f primar\ teachers has been largely 
luerc-^me. although there are some districts 
which from time to lime have difficulty in 
attracting suitable leachjrs. With improved 
recruitment and retention of teachers, slatt" 
shortages in secondar\ schools are being sieadiK 
reduced. In some subjects, such as mathematics 
ami science, accminiing. eciMiomics. art. and 
music, there are still staffing deficiencies. The 
salaries i^f priniarv' and secondar\ teachers have 
recentis been revalued, and there are indica- 
lioxw that this revaluation is contributing to 
the impnwed recruitment and reteniii^n of 
teachers. 



Teacher Trainin(>. There has been a com- 
pfrehensivc reorganisation of the initial training 
of primary and secondary teachers. It has 
included the extension of the primary course 
of training to three years and the expansion and 
reorganisation of courses of secondary teacher 
training. Associated with these developments 
there have been major improvements in staffing, 
buildings, equipment, and the financing of 
teachers colleges. Important new links are being 
developed between teachers colleges and univer- 
sities. The further training of teachers has been 
developed in a variety of ways. Two residential 
in-service training centres have been estab- 
lished, and mi^si education boards now have 
in-service training facilities. There has been a 
notable increase in courses for which teachers 
can be released from their classroom duties. 
Most of these courses have been short up to 
five days but some have lasted up to six weeks. 
Special regulations allow for evening classes 
for teachers of up to twenty sessions for each 
course. Advanced courses for teachers are run 
on a national basis through the Correspondence 
School, and examined with assistance from 
university teachers. Selected teachers are given 
leave with pay to complete university degrees. 
All universities now offer teaching fellowships 
which enable teachers to spend an academic 
year as a full-time member of a university 
department. The Teachers Refresher Course 
Committee provides residential courses for 
teachers during school holidays. 

Si'W/RriMi Services. The Department 
supports the work of teachers through pro- 
fessional leadership and the provision of 
teaching resources. The role of the inspectorate 
is increasingly seen as one of providing specialist 
advice and guidance to principals and teachers. 
Advisory services which were initially developed 
for primary schools are beginning to be extended 
to secondar>' schools. The work of the School 
Publications Branch, at first co.^fined to journals 
and bulletins for pupils, has been broadened to 
include a wide range of handbooks and manuals 
for teachers. The School Library Service lends 
bin)ks ti^ teachers and classes, publishes lists 
of books recommended for purchase, and has 
organising librarians who make visits to schools. 
The National Film Librar>' lends films, and in 
adilition runs a tape duplicating service and a 
gramophone record library. To its basic re- 
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source of silent filmstrips the Visual Production 
Unit has now added sound filmstrips, overhead 
projector transparencies, wall charts, and pic- 
tures. The Report of the Committee o( Inquiry 
into the lises of Television in lulucation has 
recommended that the Department's resources 
for acquiring, producing and distributing audio- 
visual media be strengthened and developed. 
The New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research, at the request of the Department, is 
developing a series of standardised tests of 
attainment. Tests of reading and listening 
comprehension have already been prepared 
for unc in primar\ and secondary schm^ls. 

C i RRici i.rM Di.VM.<)PMi:Nr. The basic aim 
of policy is to provide continuity in the curri- 
culum from the infant roi^m to Form seven 
and to provide a curriculum that is appropriate 
to the age, abilities, aptitudes and aspirations 
and therefore the differing needs of each 



young person in the schools. Following the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Education, 1962, the Department's ability to 
promote curriculum change has been increased 
by the establishment of the Curriculum Develop- 
ment Unit. The functions of the unit include: 
the preparation, co-ordination and revision of 
syllabuses fri^m the infant department to Form 
seven; the provision of guides, handbooks and 
resource materials for teachers to accompany 
syllabuses and to assist in their interpretation 
and implementation: the initiation and evalua- 
tion of pilot schemes in order to test new courses 
and methods under classroom conditions; and 
the promotion and use of a wide range of re- 
sources including audio-visual media, school 
libraries and new teaching techniques. Curri- 
culum development is carried out progressively 
and there is close consultation with teachers 
in State and private schools. Teachers are, as a 
matter of policy, represented on all revision 
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commitlccN. When changes in ihc currictilunt 
are being einisidered, careful aiienlitni is given 
to the extent to which teachers shiuild be asked 
li> adapt lo furiher changes. The dcvoU^ping 
needs of ymnig pei^ple. the current state of 
kntmk-.ige and of wavs i^t teaching it ,irc alsi^ 
cardiill) weighed. 

I i)llowuig the recommendations of the C\)m- 
mission on lidiication. particular emphasis has 
been placed on pnuiding CiMTtinuily in the 
ciirriciikim between primary and secondary 
schools Since the revision o( the primary 
sch n^l l-nglish and siKial studies s\llai>uses in 
hHd, major s\IIabus revisions have been com- 
pleteil in mathematics from infants ti^ l orm 7, 
and in science from lorrn I lo 7. I he music 
NvllabuN from infants to l-\>rm 2 has been revised 
and programmes in cvative drama fnun Form 
I to 4 are beini! developed in the schools based 
on a teachers* handbook. A supplement on the 
teaching o\ reailing m the primarv school has 
been produced. Linkage schemes have been 
established in selected primarv . intermediate and 
sccundarv schools [o provide a ciuuinuilv in 
the teaching of Maori and f-rench. Revisions 
are well under v\a> in Fnglish friMn Form 3 to 5, 
and in social studies from I'orm I lo 5. Subjects 
of the curriculum under review at present in- 
clude music from \ orm 3 to 5: art and crafts 
from I i>rm I ti^ ^: science from infants to 
Standard 4 Miernative courses in ruathemaiics 
are being considered tor students tor whom the 
School C ertificate or Tn^versitv lintrance pres- 
criptions are inappropriate. 

The Depart meni is associated with the School 
( ertiticate J- \annnatii>n Bi>ard and the I'niver- 
siiies \ nuance Board in ensurirtg that the public 
examinations retleci chaniies and new develop- 
nieiils in leachmu programmes. Most prescrip- 
tions lor these examinations have been changed 
over the past ten vears and manv new subjects 
liavc been added. 

( ousiderable changes in the interpretation 
i>f existing svllabuscs have occurred over the 
past tew \ears. I hesc have been facilitaii'd bv 
the man> trials, experiments, handbooks and 
other support materials that have been deve- 
loped b\ the Department In the tield of cur- 
riculum development genera ll>. greater em- 
phasis is now being given to evaluating the 
effeeiiveness of curriculum revisii>n and this 
trend will connmie. Curneulum objectives are 
being staled more speciticaltv. 



CHU.DKhN WITH Spix iAi. Ni:i:i)S. There is 
now within th nublic system a comprehensive 
range of services and special forms of assistance 
for children with handicaps and educational 
deficiencies. One teacher in every 25 is em- 
pli\ved full-time in a special class or school. 
ov in advi.sory or guidance .services for children 
with special educational needs. Wherever 
possible, additional forms of assistance are 
pri>vided without removing children per- 
manentlv from the companionship of their 
peers and the normal programme of the class- 
room, hi the case of rural children, the main 
emphasis has been on the improvement of the 
qualitv of the education that can be made 
available in schools that are within daily reach 
of children. In the tield of special education 
everv cn\)rt is made ti> a.ssist children with handi- 
caps to learn etlectiveiy in ordinary classrooms. 
With Maori children and Paci:ic Islands children 
living in New Zealand who may require special 
help, the aim is to add to the resources avail- 
able in the UkmI scIuh^I so that the principal" 
and his statT can meet their educational needs 
without attracting undue attention to any 
problems thev mav have. Special teaching 
arrangemems can be made within school pro- 
grammes, and part-time classes are established 
owl of school hours, to provide additional 
teaching t'or gifted children. 

Some children are too rennne. lUhers have 
handicaps that are loo severe, io enable them 
ti> attend a local sclun)l. There are special 
provisions fi^r such children: boarding bur- 
saries, hi^stels, and the ciMnprehensive educa- 
tional service priwided bv the Correspondence 
Schi»o|; special schoi^ls fi^r blind, deaf, back- 
ward, and emotionallv disturbed children; and 
a wide range of advisiM'y and guidance services. 
In the expansion and deveh^pnient of its pro- 
visiiMi fi^r children requiring special education, 
the Department works in close consultation 
with a number of vi^luntary biddies and with 
the Departments of Health and Social Welfare. 
In the education of rural children, special 
attention has been given in recent yea^s lo 
improvements in the suppiv i^t* teachers, to 
boarding allowances, and ti^ the ways of 
streiigthening rural schiuWs from I'orm I up- 
wards. Ihe statement of policv. made last 
November, for the rci^rganisation i^f educatimi 
t'rom I'orm t upwards in rmal areas isimpi>rtant 
in this connectiiMi. On matters of policv con- 
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ccrning the educaiiim of Maori children the 
Minister ts advised b\ the Naliimal Advisory 
t'onimiitee on Maori Mducalion. In 1^>7() that 
( omniiiiee reported ti^ the Minister ('ii priori- 
ties in Miu^ri education and made a number of 
reconimendatiiMis tor the extension i^I existing 
poKciesand the introductiivi of new ones. These 
reciMnmendations have been considered bv the 
Department and the varimis i^ther bodies to 
which thev were addressed and most of thcni 
are now under action. Progress is being sought 
i^n a bnnid tVinit in rehition to three inter- 
related aims: a greater understanding of Maori 
culture, including the Maori language, bv all 
school children and their teachers; a better 
understanding bv teachers of the wavs bv 
which thev can help Maori bovs and girls t > 
come to terms with and make their own 
distinctive contribution to schools which thev 
mav well perceive as pakeha institutions; and 
a further develi>pment of the resources and 
prolessiiMUil skills needed to help Mai^ri children 



ti^ overct^me any cducali<^nal deficiencies that 
they mav have. Many groups and individuals 
are devoting a great deal of dedicated effort 
to the improvetnenl of the life-chances of Maori 
and other Pt^lynesian children through educa- 
tion. There are heartening signs of prc^gress. 
.All. hiuvevcr. wlu> are respiMsible for the 
education of such children know thai there 
is still much lo be di^ne. 

Iiiiil)lN<iS .VM) lioi iHMisi. Ncw buildiiigs 
ciKies have recently been approved for primary, 
secondary and intermediate schm^ls. Under 
these codes, .sclunils are now being designed, 
built, and where necessary, remc^delled so 
that it is possible fi»:* teachers to introduce 
new forms of class and schiuil organisatiim. 
Small and large gnuips of pupils, and some- 
times teams of teachers and other school 
stalT. can be combined in various ways Ibr 
particular teaching purposes. Ncw types of 
learning materials are a^ ailable. especially f^^r 
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individual study. A new equipment scheme for 
primar> schools uas introduced this year. The 
Department now supplies a wide rang** of items 
for the classriu>in and fur the scliuol gcricrall\» 
and will be accepting reponsibility for their 
mauilenancc and replacement. 

The following are the main issues in primar\ 
and secimdar> education as the Department 
sees them : 

Ai>i)iTfoNA! RrsorRcis ior Bittir 
Kim ( Alios. Improvements in the quality of 
education are sought b\ increasing the number 
of teachers and related professional and 
supporting services available ti> each edu- 
cational unit, by raising the professional com- 
petence of teachers, by adding to the teaching 
materials available to them, by up-grading 
the accommodation in the schools where they 
teach, and by helping parents to understand 
uhat teachers are trying to do for their children. 
Mo.st propi>sals for improved education include 
all o\' these items. All are wiihi>ut question 
desirable. All are. however, in competition 
not only with each other, but w ith improvements 
in the provision of other services to the public 
which also have claims to additional resources 
of trained manpiwer. capital works and current 
expenditure. Within the field of education it- 
self, what prii^rily shi>uld be given to further 
improvements in the educational prmisiim for 
boys and girls i>f primary and secimdary school 
age compared with that for children of pre- 
school age. for 'shiKt-stay* secondar> students 
who have left schin>l without a recognised 
leaving qualificalii)n. or fi>r adults who are at 
present not being reached by agencies of cim- 
tinuing eilucalum'* And if addilii>nal teachers 
are \o fx: made available for primarv and 
>ccondar> educalu>n. what prii>ritv shi>uld be 
given ti>: impnnements in the teacher-pupil 
ralu>. improved pri>fessional support in the 
form o\ psycholi^gisls. guidance counsellors, 
librarians, and subject and other specialist 
advisers; increased ancillar> staff, and to an 
-.•xpansion and intensification t><' advanced 
courses K^\ sludv fi>r teachers in service * Snui- 
lar quesiii>ns are raised b> the reciMiimendalion.s 
of the (\>nimitlee of Inquir\ inti^ the lises o\ 
Television in I'lducation. which include pro- 
posals fi>r the introduction o\' bn>adcasl tele- 
vision inti> primarN and seci>ndar> sehi>ols. 
In making these reciMnmendatiims. the C\>m- 



mittee was aware that they would have to 

compete with other desirable improvementii in 
the teaching materials that can be made 
available to teachers. What priority, if any, 
should be given to the introduction of broad- 
cast television? 

THf Pact of Chanxii:. The days have long 
since passed when chalk and talk made a 
teacher, and when teachers could assume that 
the subject matter of the curriculum would 
remain relatively unchanged over long periods, 
Change is a keynote in teaching as in other 
professions change in the objectives to be 
sought, the curricula to be followed, and in the 
methods and supporting teaching materials 
to be used. During the last decade the Depart* 
mem and the teaching profession have been 
successful in fostering new approaches to 
teaching and learning over a broad front, 
(ienerally speaking, we have been more success- 
ful in promoting change than we have been in 
disseminating the results of change to all 
teachers whose work should reflect them. The 
task is now one of achieving a balance: of 
encouraging creative teachers who have ideas 
for doing things differently and doing them 
better; and of maintaining the confidence of 
other teachers who. though by no means resis- 
tant to new ideas, may be inclined to think 
that change does not of itself guarantee pro- 
gress and that too many changes at once can 
lead to confusion as readily as to improvements. 
It is a question, too. of ensuring that teachers are 
fully informed of the objectives of new curricula, 
have opportunities to keep their specialised 
kmmledgc up to dale, are provided with the 
facilities, publications and teaching equipment 
needed to suppi^rt new approaches, and have 
regular opportunities to exchange views and 
seek advice and guidance from professional 
leaders m their field. In practical terms the 
issue is one of the resources that can be made 
available and the vv;iys they can be deployed 
to ensure that the 25.0<K) or niore members of 
the leaching professii>n arc given regular oppor- 
luniitcs ior rctrcshincnl and retraining. What. 
f\>r example. slu)uld be the responsibilities of 
the teachers ci^lleges. the universities, the 
teachers* ^organisations, and the IX*partment. 
and what arrangements might be made to 
ensure ci>-i>rdination of c\Tor\ among them*.^ 
What should be the role of district in-service 
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centra in the procens ot bringing about change 

and improvement in the work of the schools? 



THAiMMf K)R Li ADiRSHiP. Thcrc has been 
a pleuMng and in m inv ways impressive in- 
crease in the range and number of opportunities 
that can be made available to teachers to add 
to their professional knowledge and expertise. 
The chief means of in-service training has, 
however, been short courses in one form 
or another. There is a need for the develop- 
ment of longer courses of greater substance to 
prepare teachers for nevv or increased pro- 
fessional responsibilities courses lasting one 
term, two terms, or a year. Particular fields in 
which such courses are needed are: the induc- 
tion of principals of large primary, intermediate, 
and secondary schools: holders of positions of 
responsibility in primary, intermediate, and 
secondary schools; the teaching of linglish to 
Maori and other Polynesian children; guidance 
counselling; teachers of pupils requiring special 
education in one of its forms; intermediale 
teachers with defined subject respimsibilities; 
and teachers generally whose formal qualifica- 
tions need to be strengthened and refreshed. 



RisiARd! AM) LvAii ArioN. Through the 
inspectorate, the Curriculum Development 
Unit, and its various advisory services, the 
Department is able, as far as resources permit, 
to evaluate various aspects of educational 
practice as a normal part of its professional 
responsibility towards the education system. 
The New Zealand Council for E\ducational 
Research has the specific responsibility of 
fostering and undertaking educational research. 
The university departments of education 
and. more recently, the teachers colleges are 
contributing to educational research in the 
New Zealand setting. The Chnernment has 
recently broken new ground by including a pro- 
visum for research as part of nevv developments 
that have been approved. I he recent decision 
to include a research evaluation as part of the 
pilot scheme for extended apprentice training 
IS one example. The inclusion of research and 
development as a function of the tutor training 
unit to be >et up for the training o\' technical 
inNtUulctut4M NiNan4)ther. But these issues calling 
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for careful research and evaluation far exceed 

the number of trained research workers who 
can be made available to work on them. A 

policy for educational research is needed: 
one that delineates the responsibilities of the 
various boiiies concerned and proposes arrange- 
ments for the setting of priorities, the co- 
ordination of effort, the provision of funds, and 
the training of mi^re research workers. 



S( H(xn. OrciANISation. Primary and secon- 
dary teachers are heirs to different traditions 
in the organisation of schools and classes. The 
primary tradition is that of the general class- 
room teacher, the secondary that of the subject 
specialist. But important changes are now 
taking place in both branches of the teaching 
service. There is a growing tendency among 
teachers at all levels to plan and teach courses 
together so that the strengths of each teacher 
can be used to best effect with the greatest 
number of pupils. In primary and intermediate 
schools, these arrangements encourage teachers 
to develop a degree of specialisation: in 
secondary schools they provide an antidote 
to specialisation. They have important con- 
sequences for the planning of school build- 
ings, the training and deployment of teachers, 
and the organisation of schools, particularly 
large imes. They are important in themselves 
for the opportunities they provide for teachers, 
in planning and teaching together, to think 
creatively about their common professional 
task and to learn from each other. The further 
development of exploratory forms of class and 
school organisation should be a matter of 
continuing interest during the decade. 

Schools exist to enable children and young 
people to enjoy a rich, balanced education 
while they have the status of pupils. One con- 
sequentx' of the tendency for pupils to stay 
longer at secondary school has been to call 
into question the appropriateness of pupil 
status for young people in senior forms. Many 
secondary schools are finding ways of giving a 
measure of student status {a senior forms. There 
is also a growing (emlency for schools to 
develop forms of organisation and improved 
methods of communication s<^ that pupils at 
all levels are able to take some part in the 
making i^f decisions that affect them as members 
ot a school community. 
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I.iHRvRN Ris()iR(is. The devclDpmcni of 
libraries in seconilar> schi>i>ls has been an 
aehievenienl of the lasl decade or so. I he 
recent approval of a polic> for ihe provi- 
sion of cL'nlra! hbrarv rooms ui prirnarv 
NchooN Ami lor incrciiscd hhrar\ anti le\l 
book i»r;iniN nci the siauc lor ihc devclopinenl of 
clIicienlK oiu^tniNctl hbrancs in ihcsc schooK 
I he concept ol ,i school hbrarv is also clianiniii! 
In adililion lo books and periodicals there are 
ah«^ in tncrcasinv! numbers, tilnistrips. audio- 
tapes, shde-laivs. video-lapes. himloops. and 
transparencies, which ma> be used on their 
t»vvn o; in various combinations. I hese have 
lo !v storcil. calah^LUied. and kept available 
[or Use b\ teachers and siuilenls li is important 
that at all levels ol tl^e svsiem the schools' re* 
sources ot books and audh»-visual materials 
are exploited lo the full. Stri^nuer advisorv 
services arc also needed to assist schools in 
ilevcl*>pini! lullv clfeetive libraries 



(iU!)\N(l VNM C'(UNSM1IN(». A pruisC- 

vvorthv feature of the teaching profession in 
New Zealand is its tradition of concern for 
the personal development i)f each soung 
persiMi as an individual. It is apparent in 
primarv anti intermediate schools in the know- 
ledi!e and understanding that teachers typicalK 
have of eacli child in their classes. In secondarv 
schools the fi^rm teacher has been the member 
of stafV who has been the personal link between 
the school as an institution and each student. 
In the changing secondarv school it has 
become necessar> to review the nature of 
the school's responsibilit) tt>wards the per- 
sonal concerns ot its students and the wa>s b\ 
which Us resporisibihtics can best be carried 
out Ihe Department recentU set up a working 
partv to studv the arrangements for guidance 
in secondarv sclu>ols. Mie report of this working 
partN has been vvideU discussed and there is 
general agreement on tlic lines of further 
development. 
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..^♦rnculum ul all IcvcU has been under active 
rc\icnv and de\eh>pment during the fast decade. 
S\os\ of this acinit> has taken the existing 
slruelure ol* the eurrieuluin as its starling 
point 'I he main einpluiNiN has been i»n ihe 
updating 1^1 speeitie sslLibuses and on more 
crtect!\e eiw^rdinatu>n at all lesels uithin 
subjeels and anu>ng the \arii>UN subjects that 
ciniiprisc the curricuhiiu. I'ntil lairU recent!) 
there uere leu indicatiiMis that the structure of 
the curriculum slu>uld iisclt be revievsed. Mierc 
♦ippcars lo be giMieral •igreement on the i>b|ec- 
uves \o be sough! diirmg the vears i>r primars 
schooling, tlie subjeclN that slu>uld lorm the 
curriculum, the balance to be struck betvseen 
them, and the distinctive CiMitributum that each 
shiHild make to the eiiucatum o\ bovs and girls, 
ll is in the stci>ndar> lield that the shape and 
balance i>l the curriculum as a \\hi»le is beginn- 
ing K'questuMicd I he l\>st-l*rimar> l eacliers* 
\Nsi>cMtu>r> ti»i»k an impi>rtani initiative \vhen 
it pubhshed r.ihMiUinri m Cluin'^u- arul. in m> 
doing, nulled sec4>ndar> leachers to think 
alresh about the purp4>ses i>t' seci>ndar> e<iuca- 
lion at the prcNent time. I as\ \ear the Depart- 
ment held a ciHilerence at I i>pdell Hi»use u» 
initiate a revievv ol the seci>nilar> curriculum. 
\ boi>klet I hi Sciinuhif] Sihutfl Ctirru ahini 
Si'fHc t\Mn \ kind l^rnsih'i Is. has since Iven pub- 
Ushed and dislribuled \vulel> to Niimulale 
lurti'er iIincunn!**!! \ furllier ci>nlerence in lo 
he hei I later in the Near i*v c^MUider ci>mmen!s 
that have been recerveil b> the Department on 
ihis btu^klet and to take up lurther the issues 
rai-.ed m n I liese are the earl> stages o\ a process 
ol ct»nsultalu»n thai Ci>uld well end in a reshaped 
sccondarv curncuiiim Ihe iliscussion has m> 
lar been largeK CiUilmcil to ihe leaching pr*)- 
lessiiMi I he questions at i-sue are. Iu»vvevei. ol 
wide publiL uiieresi and luriher opporiunines 
will necil lo be provided li>r members ol the 
wider communitv to make their views known. 
So Issue in seeondarx educalu>n is rih^re im- 
portant at tlie present lune 

I WVIIN Vllr>NS VM) KllKNVI .\ssl SSVU N i 

Ihe tunclions ol pubhc examinations and llieir 
etlecls upi»n the wi>rk ol secondarv schools 
are al present the subiecl o\ hvelv diseiission 

There are several piunts at issue. \Vi»h nu»re 
siudenis siavine lonuer ai secoiul»irv scliools, 
M\ih tt>rnis are changing their character i his 



led to a reconsideration of University 

Entrance as an appropriate goal for sixth 
formers. In 1%9. the Department introduced 
the Si.xth \ oxm Certificate with 'the intention 
that it shiuald signify the complctiim of a 
cinirsc o\' sixth fi^rm studies at acceptable 
standards of perfiumance. In I^HO. the liniver- 
sities l*;ntrance Board look a useful initiative 
when it published the report of a working 
part) that it had carhcr set up lo Niudy univer- 
sitv entrance. In the subsequent discussit^ns. 
further developments ol l.'niversitv f-.ntrance 
and tlie Sixth f-orm C'eriilicaie have been 
ci>nsidered in relaliiMi to each other. It is the 
pi^licv o\ the Universities lintrance Bi\ird* 
which has a statuti^rx responsibility \o maintain 
a national siundard fi>r admission \o the New 
Zealand universities, to seek ways of reducing 
an> adverse inlluence that the I'niversity lin- 
trance examination mav have on the ctuirses of 
studv ol sixtli lormers lor whimi it is nt^i a 
suitable educational goal. The Department and 
the rniversitics I-nirance Board are exploring 
the possibilitv o\ merging the two separate 
award> o{ l.'niversity Entrance and the Sixth 
I-orm (ertiticate. There is a striMig pr .sutnpiitm 
in favour of an cxtensiiMi. under vvi^rkable safe- 
guards, of the policv i»f accrediting bv principals 
on the basis of the schiM^Ps own assessment of 
each student's attainments. There are. hiwvever. 
a number of issues to be resolved, ihe most 
important arul the most diniculi of which is the 
ileveli>pment i»f means bv which schiu^ls wmild 
be able to ci>mpare ihe achievements of sixth 
ti>rmers in relation \o known natuMUil standards. 

Ihere is also the related question ol the 
liituic ol ihw* Schoi^l ( eililicale I x.uiunation. 
Ihe change in l^hS \o single subiect passes as 
the basis of this awanl has enabled il to bccinne 
a somewlial nu»re tlexible examining instrument. 
( iMncuhng vviili tins change there has been 
inourMin»j criUcisin bv secondarv teachers aiul 
i>thers ot the policv o\ awarding the Scluu>l 
( erlilicale bv external examinatii>n. I he case 
agaiiisi external examinaliiMi is bv no means 
new. It was argued bv some ol tlie members of 
tlie Iht>mas ( omnullee whi^se rept»rl prtuidctl 
the ground plan \ox developments m seciMularv 
educatUMi since I^M> Ninv. however, ihere are 
K'wei itelemlci s t»l exiei nal exanunalUMis. ihere 
Is. mi>rei>ver. a strong trend in i>ther ciumtries 
towards the replacenieni of external examma- 
lunis bv some form t>l internal assessment bv 
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tcacherH. The experience t^f some of thoM? eoun* 
tries, however, strongly suggests that :»hiirp 
transiiioHN from external examinatiiui^ ii^ in- 
ternal assessment are unuise. hi the interests 
i)t* imlividiials. common standards must be 
niiiintamed as far as possible between schoi>ls. 
and between schools from \car t(^ >ear to assist 
teachers in the ranking of their students. 
Teachers must be prepared for the additional 
n'sponsibtlities associated with internal assess* 
ment. 

Siniie useful work has already been done on 
siwe 1^1* these matters. The New Zealand 
Council for tiducational Research is under- 
taking researeh into examinations and forms of 
assessment in fifth and sixth forms. The Depart- 
ment, through \ariou' projects for curriculum 
development, is focussing attention on the 
wavs by which classroom teachers at all levels 
can themseKes iissess the effectiveness of their 
teaching in relation \o the eurricular objectives 
the> are seeking. The School C ertificate Hxam- 
inalii^n Board is about to publish a discussion 
paper on internal assessment and School C'er- 
liticate. A pi)licy of moving progressively to- 
wards a national qualification at this level 
a^varded on the basis of internal asessment 
wiHild require a large commitment io further 
research, development, and the training of 
teachers in techniques of testing and evaluation 
>uitable to internal assessment. 

l ertiary education 

Kducaiion at the tertiar) level comprises a 
wide range of courses which differ markediv 
m their qualifications for admission, their 
length and organisatitni. and the qualifications 
that thev lead to. At one end ol the range are the 
work-related courses of technical education 
that apprentices are required to lake as part of 
their contract: and at the other end are courses 
which ma> have no direct vinrationul or even 
practical application but which are significant 
in the further education of pcrsi^ns undertaking 
them The ueneral aim of policv is to provide at 
llic tcrtiar> level a sulhcient range i>l cimrses to 
meet the educational and traininu needs ol' all 
who are qualified to take ihem and wish io do 
so A related aim is [o develop guidance services 
and forms ol bursar> assistance that will enable 
qualilied Nchool leavers [o undertake courses 
1^1 teriiarv educatu^n oi a ivpe and in an in- 



stitution that seems best suited to ihetr aptitiKlcs 
and vocational interests. 

hxPANSioN. During the last decade there 
has been a vast expansion of tertiary education. 
Tniversities* technical institutes and teachers 
colleges have added greatly to their numbers 
and to the depth and diversity of their courses. 
Further expansion is planned for the coming 
decade. The rate of growth of the technical 
institutes is expected to be greater than that 
of the universities, whose rates of growth 
are expected to be markedly lower than they 
were during the sixties. Within the institutes, 
the greatest increases an: expected to be in 
senior courses (see Figure 4). On existing poli- 
cies, the rate of growth of the teachers eollegcs 
will be slow by comparison with technical 
institutes or universities. 

lo cope with the expected increases in 
enrolments, a seventh university is now being 
planned, and there will be further additions to 
the accommodation of all existing universities. 
Additional technical institutes are planned for 
.Arvkland and Wellington and for liawkes 
Bay. Rotorua and, somewhat later, for 
lauranga. Whangarei. and limariL All 
existing techntcal institutes are being planned 
for further growth. Ihe expansion and re- 
building of the teachers colleges is planned 
tor completion this decade. 

Divi Rsif i< AMON. Accompanying this further 
planned expansion, there will be further 
diversification of the courses provided in 
universities and technical institutes. These 
alreadv include medicine, dentistry, engineering, 
architecture, law. commerce, management and 
administration, various branches of agriculture, 
horticultural science, forest r>' science, veterinary 
science, home science, theology. f(HHi and 
bio-technology pharmacy, education, music, 
and fine arts. In some cases, these develop- 
ments may take the form of new degrees and 
post-graduate diplomas. It can be expected, 
loo. th:it rr:\K types of post-graduate diploma 
w ill be developed lor the purpose of providing a 
vocational additiiMi to first-degree courses in 
arts and sciences. C anterbury, for example, has 
built a two-year course in economics on to 
appropriate first degrees. Similar developments 
of' post-graduate vocational diplomas are pos- 
sible in other fields. Nor need they be limited 



to the universities. In sotnc tieldst depending on 

Iheir specialised teaching and accommodation, 
technical institutes could develop similar dip* 
lomas for university graduates. At the under- 
graduate level, some consideration is already 
being given to the inclusion within general 
degree courses of credits gained outside the 
university by professional and vocational work. 
In the technical institutes* the main stress wilt 
be on the extension and diversification of trade 
and technician courses, the introduction, where 
it appears justified, of courses beyond the 
level of the New Zealand Certificates, and the 
transfer to the technical institute sector of 
courses of viKational education and training 
which arc at present the responsibility of various 
employing agencies. Opportunities exist for 
students to transfer from technical institutes 
to universities, and vice versa, and to be given 
exemptions and cross-credits related to the 
academic awards ot* the institution to which 
they are transferring. 

Liaison. During the last few years there 
has been a pleasing development at the liKal 
level of closer working relationships between 
universities and technical institutes and between 
universities and teachers colleges.* The nature 
and extent of this liaison varies from one centre 
to another. A working party of the Advisory 
Council on Kducational Planning recently re- 
ported on university - technical institute relation- 
ships and made proposals for further develop- 
ment. A question to be considered is whether 
further developments in tertiary education 
should be sought within the existing institutional 
frame\M)rk or whether changes are needed in 
the framework itself. 

Roil <)^ Univirsiiiis. The universities Jave 
as a major function the prinluction t)f specific 
sorts of trained people to supply the needs 
of the community, that is. a vocational 
function. Some of those who have argued fi)r 
more 'relevance' in university teaching would 
make this an almost exclusive function and. 
further, give the very highest prit)rity. in re- 
search as well as leaching. \o those activities 
likely to make the biggest contributions to 
material v^elfare and economic growth. To 
those who continue to accept in some form the 
traditional conception of a MiheraP or 
•generaP educatum this is tm) narrow a view. 

The first task of a univer^^iiy as a teaching in- 



stitution, some wouM say« is to help to produce 

educated people, people with a humane sense 
of values, a wide intetlectuat horizon, and alert, 
informed, and inquiring minds. This is not 
necessarily to put the liberal and the vocational 
inli> ciMiiplcle opposition. On the contrary, 
many recognise that vocational education can 
be given in a liberal spirit and, at least to a 
point, achieve the ends just mentioned. What is 
argued is that there is a highly important place 
in the university for studies that are not directly 
or specifically vocational. Some would argue 
further that in many cases the liberally trained 
mind is in the long run. if not immediately, 
more valuable to employers than specific com- 
petence in the job to be done. Likewise with 
research, strong claims are made for some 
fundamental research which may or may not 
turn out to be of direct material value. 

Roi.F OF Tfchnk'ai. Institutes. With the 
development of the technical institutes, the 
question of the proper scope of university 
studies arises in a new context. In the past, 
the universities undertook some forms of 
vocational training simply because there was 
no other institution to develop them. In 
many cases today there is a choice. In assess- 
ing the demand for new types of courses and in 
deciding upon the best ways of meeting the 
demands, the Department of Education and 
the University Grants Committee consult 
closely with each other, and. as appropriate* 
with the Advisory Council on Educational 
Planning, the ViK^ational Training Council, 
the Technicians Certification Authority, and 
with a wide range of employers, employees 
and professional groups. The report of the 
working party set up by the Advisory* Council 
on Educational Planning which studied tech- 
nical and industrial academic awards has 
recommendations on possible developments of 
advanced courses in technical education The 
main questions raised in this report and in 
discussions relating to it are: What should be 
the content, length and standard of courses 
that might be developed on top of the New- 
Zealand Cerliticaies*' What should be their 
academic standing in relation to first degrees 
awarded by universities? Under whose authority 
should they be awarded? What priority should 
\m: given to such developments in technical 
education ? 
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i'oMHoi. ArraiigcmctUN tor the controK 

administration and uccmintahiliiv of univcr- 
sittes. technical instilutev and teachers coUeaes 
have changed markedK durinu the laM decade. 
Ihe changes in the unncrMtv NVsteni date troni 
the ihsM^hiluMi »>t*lhe I riiversitv I'l Ncvs /cMhirul 
and the establishment, iiruler the I nisersrtres 
Act 4»f the I ni\erMt> (irani^ C onuniuee 
and the autonomous universities. I he estahlish- 
ment of technical institute councils has been 
part of (he dcvetopment of technical education 
as A form of tertiarv educaluui. I he teachers 
ct^Hegcs have been transferred trom the ciMiiroi 
of disinel education hoards i.> control b\ 
teachers ct^llege ciuinciN. 

In \er> large measure, each un!\eiMl> is an 
nule|>endent. sclt'-governing institutii)n which 
av^ards its luvn degrees, makes its ov\n appi>ini- 
ments. decrdes what shall taught and him ii 
shall be taught, and is to n\c its resources, 
linanet.il atui othcru-vc. in ihe wa>s it thinks 
best. Kich Iki> a nM)pk\ NVsicni interiKil 
ei»vernnient in uhicl povvers ol wiriiuis knuN 
are vested, i»rten b\ uMivention rather than b\ 
law. in a council <lhc governing bi»dvi. a vice- 
ehancellt»r and o[\wr siflicers. a prolcsMorial 
board or senate, laculties. departments, and 
numcroiiN ct»mmitiees set up lor particuKir 
purposes 

I he lreedt>ni ol the universities ti» teach 
uhat ihev like in liniiied b\ an obligation ii» 
submit their pri>posed ei>urse regulatituis to 
the ( urrieulum Committee, which comprisCN 
iepre>cntaiives or all ifie unuersiiies. theCluiir- 
nian ot the I niversit> (irants (\>nunittee. aiul 
:hc l)irecli>r-(ieneral of I ducaUiMK In practice. 
.'bKMion Is rareK taken li> llie pr*»pi»sed regula- 
li«»ns \tueh more iiiiporlani in the renuirertienl 
dial coiuKiN %ubniil the ( niveisiiv (irarUs 
(■ommillec I<»r approval an> aeadciiiie develop- 
ment vUiich mav Icavl to a requcM u> the I niver- 
Nilv (irants ( onimitiee lor a special grant to 
support the de\elopmeni or anv e\lenNU»n i»l it 
Ihi^ means that a eouneil is no! tree begin 
selling up a nian»r new pri»reNsii»nal schoi*! lor 
uhkh .tddilional lu;aciec is or will be required 
I he ap(Mo\al ol (he (iraniN ( onimillee and 
the (fovernmenl is required I.ikewiNC. ihero 
is ( fover!;i!iem corurol i»l acailemic stall saltir> 
levels. e\erciNeit .titer coiisiileration of the 
recommendalions i»f .1 I niverMlv Salaries ( om- 
imnee set up bv tlie (irants ( oniniittee. 

Ihe mam dut> ol the I '^ocrsiiv (irants 



C ommitttx* i» lo aUviHC boih ihn univcrsttiM 

and the (uncrnrncnt. After considering sub* 
missions from the universities, it ncgoitates 

with the (fovernmenl the quinquennial re- 
current grants, which, supplemented by income 
from siiidenis' fees and endov\nients. are used 
to meet their running expenses such as salaries 
and wages, equipment and maicrials. main* 
tenance of buildings and grounds, and the pur- 
chase of hooks and periiuiieals. The University 
(irants (ommittee likewise negotiates with 
the (n>vernment the specific UiMi-recurrent 
grants for buildings. land purchase, and furni- 
ture and equipment. The system is designed li^ 
rccimeile as far as pi>ssible the legitimate claims 
of autom>m> with the neeii for balanced develop- 
ment of university education as a whiWe and 
fi^r the necessary financial controls. 

The cimtrolling authi^rilies of the institutes 
have been given the greatest measure of 
automunv that, in the view of the Department. 
Is eompaiible with the balanced, orderlv and 
eciMUMUieal deveh^pment of technieal educa- 
tii>n as a whi^le. There have been some claitns 
for lui^re autiMiiunv. fi^r example, the inlri)duc- 
tion of a block grant system lor running ex- 
penses similar to that i^perating vvith the univer- 
sities. The question is how far. if at all. such 
ckiims ean be justified. .A vv lurking partv ot* 
representatives of the Teehnieal Institutes 
.\NNOciaiiiwi and <itheers of the Department 
vv.iN recenllv set up it^ Ntudv levels i>l' autht^ritv 
Within the NVslem ol lechnic»il ediiCtUu>t^ 

I he Department, the chairmen of the teachers 
ciWIege Civjncils and the principals of teachers 
colleges are at present reviewing their initial 
experience of the t^peratii>n of teachers college 
councils. Varituis prc^posaN are iinder cim- 
sideratu»n li^r adminiNlrative liaisiMi and for 
ei»nsuliation i»n matters policv in the educa- 
tion and training of itachers. 

Ai>\nssin\ n\ iMviRsfiiis One of the main 
issues <if public dixcussiim in tertiarv education 
Is: whi» shiuild gt> li» uni\ersit\ and under 
vsh.il terms ' New Zealand has a tradition of 
'open enlrv*. eiulorscd in etVect if ni»t explieitiv 
b\ successive (i<wernnienis. I.nirv rs *4>pen* 
in two senses. In tlie first place, qualitied 
applicants are b\ statute entitled to admission, 
except that individual universities n!.« impose 
restrictions to the entrv ti> particular faculties 
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or Uc)>artiiiciitH on the gr<nmil5i of m^iittictciwy 

i^t* accommodation or tcachcrN. In practice, 
limitatitm of entry has been mainK confined 
to some of the pn^feNsiinial schm^Is, such 
as medicine and vcieriiiar> Ncience. Ihe 
I riivcrMl) i^t \ucklarul. il in true. isappiiMiIi- 
ini! a niaxinuini si/e, and i> ihcrelore stariuit! 
lo intrtnliice a more general reNtrtction. 
but this does not conflict with the principle of 
open entr> to the univerMt) since quaiitied 
applicants are entitled \o enri>l elsev.here. New 
Zealand has never adi^picd the piMicv, quite 
coninuni m lUher cinmtriev o\ a fixed number 
o\ places i>\craIL wilh cimip*.'tiiUMi lor llioni 
anuMig quulified applicants. In the scci»ntl place. 
entr\ \f 'open' in the scn»e that the minimum 
academic standard for admission, though quite 
exacting in the demands it makes, is less 
rigorous than in some sn stems abroad, that 
the universities ma> grant provisional admis- 
sion \o applicants i>ver 21 vears ol aije vvhi^ lack 
the ordmarv entrance quahficatUMi: that un- 
matriculatcil students mav be admitted ti^ the 
courses tor certain undergraduate dipUnnas: 
and that the neal for priuision tor parl-imie 
and extramural students has aivva*s been re- 
cognised. The academic requirements for ad- 
mission to a university are determined by a 
staiutorx hi^dv. the I'mversities l-ntrance 
Hoard, whose members are appiMnted Innn the 
State and private secondar> sclu>o|s and ttie 
Department ol liducaiUMi as well as the univer- 
sities. 

Our New Zealand pi>licv of "open entrv' 
gives wide scupc li^ the aspirations of the n>- 
dividual and at the same time clearl> serves 
verv manv ol our nalUMial needs. Hi»wever. 
what the individual would wish li> dt> is not 
.ilwavs ci>nMstcnt with what is judged io \\ the 
national interest. The limits placed on the 
numbers o\ students able to gam entrv to 
pr4>tessuMial schools such as medicine have 
alrc*ul> been inenti4>ncil I he Ciipu.il and run- 
nini! costs ttrr si^-h sehoi>ls are \crv hieh. ,nid. 
under present policies, proposals for expanding 
ihcm *)r cre.iling iiew ones .ire not suppi^rted 
unless ii ean be shtuvn that there is .m urgent 
natuuial need lor nu^re o\' the particular kimls 
of pr4>tessu>nal pei^ple who wmild be trained. 
In such cases. ihereri>re. the national interest 
lakes pru^ntN mer the career aspiratiiMis of 
the mdrvulual. who mav be denied a place in the 
lacultv o\ his cluMce even though his rcconl 



iituicatcft that if admitt^ he vould have com* 

pleted the course successtiillv. 

With the more genera! faculties of arts and 
science, on the (Mher hand, courses are usually 
pnnided ti^ meet the needs of individuals. 
I he viKMtiiMial ;m'.bitiiMis of the students mav 
be quite as clear-cut as iho^^^ of students in the 
prttfessional schools just mentioned, but they 
are often much less so, partly because, parti- 
cuiarlv in arts, the courses are more general, 
and in v arying degrees relevant to a wide range 
of iK'cupaliims. Thus a balance is struck be- 
tween the claims of the individual and the 
natiiuial interest. Is it the right balance? 

Tf CHNH A! Insi i It; 11 S It 1)1 NTS, Another 
issue at present attracting attention is v%heth<rr 
technical institute students are treated equitaoty 
in comparison with university students. Oppor- 
tunities for full-time study are increasing in 
technical institutes but there are marked 
difTerences between institutes and universities 
in the point at which students transfer from 
secondarx school, the structure of the courses 
they tollow. and the extent to which full-time 
study is desirable or available. So long as 
the emphasis on concurrent work-experience 
remains a feature of policy in the development 
of technical education, these differences are 
likelv to remain. The allowances payable under 
the Technical Institute Bursaries regulatiims 
are the same as those payable to university 
students at a comparable level. Any financial 
margins favour students transferring from 
secondarv schoi^ls technical institutes on 
the cimipletion of their sixth fonn year. This 
is a deliberate act of policy and is intended 
io encmirage students planning a cnirse of 
full-time studv in a technical in\titute io leave 
secimdarv schm^l at the end of the sixth form 
instead of returning to it for a seventh form 
year. 

The Department is at present cimsidering 
the extent ti^ which technical institute students 
.ue as well provided as university students 
wiih (ji>veriunenl assistance for librarv facili- 
ties, student union facilities, hi^stels, and student 
health services, 

Ikvdi Ikvimnc. Since the National 
Development (\mrerence there has been much 
discussion on the etfectiveness of the existing 
arrangements lor the thei^retical and practical 
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training «»l apprvnticvi. \ W\s Was been a)>Hi>ciatv'ii 
v^ilh a >tud> uiulcriakcn h> ihe Vocaiii^nal 
Training Council into the apprenticeship system 
Itself and possible aUornati\es. Pilot schemes 
ha\e been scl up ihis sear tor wso of ihe nuiji^r 
trades carpcntr\ arul fiiiui>: arul turning! 
which extend the peruHl ot training in the 
uiNtitutes lor tifst^ycar apprentices trom three 
\ieek> Xo eighteen v^eeks. and piUu schemes tor 
other trades are being planned. If the schemes 
are judgett to he successful and are suppi^rted 
bv industrv. questh>ns \m11 arise about their 
adoptUMi as a pernuinent measure in these and 
lUher trades, and about how tar. if at »ill. 
empU>>crs should bear the ci>st i>f the additional 
training. Any vside extension of schemes of 
this kind would be a major undertaking, re- 
quiring a \er> large capital outla> fi>r additional 
acci>mmodalion and equipment, and substantial 
increases m running expenses, chietl) for addi- 
tional teaching stall. 



Immmk\ fKMsisti UoAKON. Ihe Voca- 
tional I raining Ciaincil has given prioril) 
m Its activities ti» the creatuni i>t' means 
b\ v\hich industrv can itself identify its ov\n 
needs for further vocaliimal training. Some 25 
industrv trainine biuirds have been established. 
I ach binird includes representatives of em- 
plover and cmplinee interests and. v\ith Ciovurn- 
ment financial assistance, most have appointed 
lull-time training ollicers or are doing so. 
.Mreadv these mdustrx training boards have 
identifial trainine needs vUiich m man> cases 
were not prevunislv reci>jjnised. These range 
ffiMU shori cmirscs i>t skill-training which can 
he hamllcd within mdusir> itself ti> refresher 
cmirses lor tradesmen, leclinicians. supcrvisi^rs. 
and manaecrs .ii variiuis levels. (1i>\e links are 
bcme established between indiisirv training 
boanis .md the technical institutes, which 
will priuide nu^st o\ the vocational training 
that canni>i be pnuided within the industries 
themselves 

A v!rpwiiiy aw.ircncss i>t the impi^riance of 
nianageinent education has enicrgeii from the 
work oi the \ iM.ainmal I rainini! ( ouncil and 
the uuluNlrv training boards. Ilic W^catuMial 
Iraimng ( ouncil in nms engagcil in a review 
ol the courses m management at present taught 
in universities and technical institutes and 
c\amineil b\ varuuis bmlies. 



CoiitimiifiK c4iicati<iii 

The main concern In Neu Zealand, m in 

most countries during the last quarter of a 
centurN. has been with the provision of educa- 
tional opportunities fi>r those with aptitude 
for formal educational qualiticatii>ns at \arious 
levels. But there arc aU> those who for many 
reasons leave school early and enter the adult 
world without recognised qualitieations. There 
is. as well, a growing awareness that cducatliin is 
becoming, for all members of modem communi- 
ties, a never-ending priKCss. There are signs in 
manv places of renewed interest in the nature 
and extent of educational and training oppor- 
tunities for members of the community after 
they have ceased to be full-time pupils or 
students. The Cultural Council of the National 
Development Council has a working party 
studying i>ul-of-school education. The Natii>nal 
Commission for DNHSCO has had a committee 
studving lile-U>ng education. The National 
Cimncil of Adult !'ducatii>n recently published 
the repi>rt of a working party which it had 
earlier set up to study Mai^ri adult education. 

Within the education .iysteni. respimsihility 
for the provision of further education fi^r those 
who have left schi>ol is shared by the univer- 
sities, the technical institutes, the secimdar) 
schools, and in a few places* conmumitv centres. 
The universities contribute in two ways: they 
grant provisional admissii>n to degree Ci>urses 
to adults who are not i>therwise qualified to 
matriculate; and their departments of univer- 
sity extension i^fler the general public, and in 
particular the professions, an increasing number 
oi courses in subjects taught by uH'Versity 
teachers. The technical institutes are jiaining 
experience m theci^nduct ol cmirses tor adults, 
parti' i«!arl\ wi>men. \^ho necil a |H:riiKl of 
re-inientatu>n and S4>me relurbishment of quali- 
ficatii>ns in preparation for further employ- 
ment. The institutes, as a matter of Depart- 
mental policy, are for the most part cimfming 
their etforis in cimtinuing educaiu>n to voca- 
tuMial courses and io ci>urses preparati>rv to 
vocational ci>urses. Nim-vt>cational hiibby 
classes are. wherever possible, held in sccondarv 
schoi^ls I he nature t^f the sclu>ols' contribution 
depends greatlv on their pri>ximitv t(> univer- 
sities aiu'. institutes, and on local tradiliims. 
Where there i^ no institute, a liK'al scc'^ndary 
schoi^l ma> tea;h ci>urseN ranging froi \ those 
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for recreation* pcrMUiul TuUilmcnu and general 
education through to courses thai prepare for 
School C crtiticaie. University Entrance, trades* 
technician, and professional exanunatii>ns. Out- 
side the formal educaiimi svslem ihere is also, 
i^f* ciuirse. the umtnhuiion made b> \olunlar> 
i^rgamsalii^ns. mutably the Workers lidueaiional 
Association and the Country \\oincn\ Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

The role of the universities in adult education 
nou seems to be ^ell defined. There is room for 
argument as to whether technical institutes 
should be limited li^ cmirses that are \ocation- 
allv related. The r4)le of the secondary schi»ols. 
which are locateti in e\er\ ti>wn of any si/e. is 
coming under review. 1 here is renewed interest 
in the u>e 4^t' schm^l buildings for Ci>mmunit> 
piirpiises. rhe questions are: how far and under 
what condilu>ns shiuild the t\>rmal education 
s> stern, particularlv the secondare schools, be 
asked ti> accept ureaier responsibilities for the 
coniuuiini; education of members of ilie public: 
in what further wavs should the sehoi»|s, through 
ihcir controlling bi»dies. make their facilities 
available for use bv members of their K>cal 
communities for sociaf^iltural and recreatitmal 
purposes: what respimsibilrties f\>r finance, 
administrative assistance, and professional guid- 
ance should the l)ep;irtment of {-.ducatu*!! be 
asked \o undertake * 

Oritanisatton and administration 

PrimarN and secondarv schools, and the 
educational and administrative services related 
lo them, form the mam stem o\' the system of 
public educatu>n. The primar> phase i^f school- 
ing KinIs on average eight vears. beginning at 
age live lor children living in most cities and 
li>wnv the I.inI tv^o \e;irs of primar\ schi>oling 
lake place in intermediate Nchi>ols. The seciwui- 
.ir> phase of schooling begins at the average 
age oi I ^ anil LinIn for up \o five vears. in ciumtrv 
districts where the pri>vision o\ intermediate 
schiH>N cannot be justified, it is polic> \o con- 
M)|idale l't>rm 1 and 2 classes imi to high schi>ols. 
vKhich I hen bec«>mo f orm I " high schools, or 
on !•> iliNincl liiuli NcliooK. vUiich then ben>me 
area sclit>ols Jiist under lvvi>-lhirds of .ill 
( orm I and 2 pupiN arc nov^ enri>lled m inter- 
mediate schools, f orm 1 high Nchi>oK, or area 
schools It Is (jovernmeni pi>licv u^ ci>nvert 
disfritl high schi>olN either \o \ orm 1 .choi>ls 
or to area schools 



Pre^schoi)! education is provided by Vi>lun« 

tar> organisations with financial and profes* 
sional asNistance from the State. 

Tertiary education is provided in three types 
of institutiim: universities, including Lincoln 
College under this heading: teachers colleges: 
and technical institutes. The minimum standard 
for admission ti> the universities is University 
Entrance, but most students complete a seventh 
form year before matriculating. The minimum 
standard for teachers colleges is the Sixth Form 
Certificate with designated gradc»s in tour sub- 
jects, but most students admitted to courses of 
primar> training now have University Hntrance 
as their minimum qualification. Technical in- 
stitutes have variable standards for admission* 
depending on the type of course. For many 
courses, particularly short courses, formal 
academic qualitieations are not significant: 
it is the nature of the person's work and its 
relationship to the course being otfered that 
is important. Other courses require School 
Certificate. L/niversity Entrance or Sixth Form 
Certificate, often with passes in specified sub- 
jects at specified levels. 

Within the field of technical education the 
institutes provide courses that are directly 
related to the vocational needs of their students. 
The most recently established institutes 
Palmerston North. Nelson. Southland and New 
Plymouth provide the main ei^urses required 
in their districts. A wider range of courses, 
and greater depth, are provided in the larger 
institutes Auckland. Waikato. Wellington. 
Christchurch. and Otago which have a 
regii>nal character and in some cases teach 
courses for which they recruit nationally. The 
Central Institute of Techm^K^gy and the Tech- 
nical Correspondence Institute are national 
institutions whose main function is \o pn^ide 
courses in fields in which, initiallv at least, there 
IS insufficient demand for mi^re than one course 
to be provided fi^r the country. 

Tlie I'ldiication Act 19f)4. the Universities 
.•\ct l%l. and the separate Acts relating to each 
university provide between them the main 
legal basis of the svstem. The responsibilities 
of the Department of f-ducation. the Universit) 
(irants Committee and the conirollin^Mulhori- 
ties of all State-tinanced schools, ci^lleges. and 
universities derive from one or i>ther of these 
Acts. Other statutorv bodies were set up umier 
the National Council of Adult liducation Act 
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l^hi: the ViKatiimal 1 raining Council Act 
l^ftH; the f cchnicians (Vrtilication Authority 
Act 1^^5tS: and the Tracks Ccriiticalion Board 
Act 1**4K. These Acts between them provide 
v\idc opportunities t'or public participation in 
the adminlMration of education at all levels. 
It is estimated that some 25,()(K) persons serve 
on statutorN and controlling education bodies, 
rhetbrnial network ot consultation is. however, 
wider than what is defined by statute and regula* 
won. A number of important bodies have been 
established over the years by the Government 
or by Ministers of Education to enable opinions 
to he coHNUllai and advice lo be given on 
particular activities. Of these, the Advisory 
Council on Educational Planning has a com- 
prehensive order of reference: to advise the 
Minister or the Director-General on any aspect 
ot educational development. Other important 
advisorv' bodies are the National Advisory 
Committee on Maori Education, the School 
( ertiticate lixaniination Board, the Standing 
Committee on Icacher Traming (a sub-com- 
mittcv <^f the Advisor) Council on Educational 
Planning) and the standing committees on 
priniarv* and secondar)' administration. There 
is as well ample opportunity for informal dis- 
cussion with a w ide range of organisations with 
interests in education. 

An impt)rianl feature of these consultative 
arrangements is the opportunities they provide 
for consulting the views of teachers on pro- 
fessional matters. Representatives of teachers 
in Slate and private schools are members of the 



Universities Entrance Board and the Schoc 
Certificate Examination Board. Teachers ar 
appointed to all committees set up by thi 
Minister to revise the school curriculum. Th 
teachers* national organisations are consulted 
on all matters affecting the development c 
education and the work of teachers in thei 
respective branches of the system. 

The disposition of administrative respon 
sibility within the system has been strongi 
influenced by historical factors. The syster 
that has resulted is far removed from an* 
theorist's blueprint. Over the years there havt 
been a number of proposals for thoroughgoing 
re-organisation but none has so far appealec 
to the various bodies with statutory respon 
sibilities under the Act, In the past, attempts a 
reform have been concerned in the main witl' 
the administrative unification of primary am 
secondary education and the distribution o 
responsibility between the Department o 
Education and the controlling bodies of the 
schools. These issues are still important. Bu 
with the expansion during the last decade o 
tertiary education, new questions have ariser 
concerning relationships between the secondar 
and the tertiary levels of the system and the 
administration of the tertiary level itself. The 
Department is conscious of a need to review 
the resources available to it to discharge iti 
siatutor>' responsibilities and to plan eflectivel* 
for its own further development. It has viewi 
on the form of such a review. 
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